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ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM, A.M., Samuel Hawes Professor of, Practical Theology 
and Christian Sociology. 
ARTHUR L. GILLETT, A.M., Professor of Apologetics. 

ALFRED T. PeRRY, A.M., Librarian, and Associate Professor of Bibliology. 
Lewis B. Paton, A.M., Associate Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism, Instructor in Assyrian and Cognate Languages, and Registrar. 

Duncan B. MACDONALD, B.D., Associate Professor of Semitic Languages. 

CHARLES C. STEARNS, A.M., Lecturer on Archeology. 

CrECIL HARPER, A.M., Instructor in Oratory. 

Epwarbp E. Nourse, 5. T. B., Instructor in New Testament Canonicity and Textual 
Criticism. 

AvuGustus C. THompson, D.D., Lecturer on Foreign Missions. 

AUSTIN B. BASSETT, B.D., Lecturer on Experiential Theology. 

ProFEssor H. V. HILPRECHT, PH.D., D.D., L.L.D., Carew Lecturer for 1897-98. 
Subject: Fruits of recent Archxological Explorations in the East. 





The Bible holds a central position in the system of the institution. The course 
of study aims (1) to establish sound methods of éxvestigating the Scriptures, (2) 
to train the power of formu/ating Scriptural truth, and (3) to indicate the way of 
applying that truth to the facts of history and experience and to all problems of the 
present and the future. Hence, the Seminary presents God’s thought and God’s 
will as the supreme objects of all science and the supreme guides of all conduct. 
It is thus forced to oppose all rationalistic and secularizing tendencies. Its chief 
purpose as an educational agency is the formation under God of personal religious 
character, as the only basis for scholarship, conduct, and power. 

The method of instruction is partly through text-books, partly by lectures, and 
partly through original investigation on the part of the student. Emphasis is laid 
throughout upon a close personal relation between instructor and pupil. The 
apparatus includes ample buildings, a library of 65,000 volumes and over 35,000 
pamphlets, reading-room, gymnasium, etc Methods believed to be peculiarly 
effective are used in Hebrew and Greek, in history, in dogmatic theology, and in 
pastoral theology. In the latter field extensive practical work is expected in 
reaching, in the methods of all varieties of evangelistic and charitable effort, and 
in personal Christian work. Systematic instruction is givenin music and elocution. 
In view of the value to students of theology of a knowledge of German, instruction 
in that language is provided. Since 1891 about one-third of the course has been 
elective. 

Special and advanced courses are provided for those who desire them. 

Four prizes and two fellowships for foreign study are offered. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission must be members of some 
Christian church and graduates of some college (or at least of sufficient literary 
acquisition to undertake the regular course). Those who are not college graduates 
may, after examination, be admitted on probation during the first semester. 

All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

EXxPpENSES.— No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture and bedding, or 
use of the library and apparatus, except a nominal fee of $20 for use of steam and 
for supervision. Board is provided at the Seminary under the care of the Students’ 
Association, at $3.50 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it to the amount of $60 to $90 per 
year, in addition to the grant of $75 from the Education Society. 

CALENDAR.— The sixty-fourth year begins on October 6, 1896, and closes on 
May 25, 1898. The various courses are arranged in three terms. Examinations 
are held at the close of each subject or principal topic. 

For the Annual Register, address Professor E. K. MITCHELL. 
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The Record closes with this issue its first year as a quarterly. 
The cordiality with which the change has been received is full 
warrant for its continuance. Beginning with our November 
number it is proposed, as a new feature, to offer suggestions in 
each issue as to a course of study, with reading references, along 
some particular line. Requests for help of this kind frequently 
come to individual professors. It is accordingly thought that 
such assistance as is now given by letter might find a wider 
usefulness in the pages of the magazine. The November num- 
ber will also contain a careful study of the work of Hartford 
Seminary on mission fields, which will prove of great value. 
During the year Professor Beardslee will present additional 


studies upon the important topie of the Kingdom of God. 





We make with this issue our first essay in the line of illustra- 
tion. It is always interesting to get an idea of the impressions 
which an Alma Mater makes upon a son after twenty-three years 
of absence. This is what Mr. Hicks has admirably given in his 
bright and interesting article on Hartford revisited, and the illus- 
trator has tried to help the reader see with the eyes of the alum- 
nus something of what he noted. We would eall attention also 
to the Summary of the Course of Study. What the cuts try to 
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give of the environment of the work of the institution the list of 
studies there presented suggests as to the scope and method of the 


instruction given. 


We are glad that we can present to our readers Dr. Lyman’s 
admirable address before the Alumni and Pastoral Union. Few 
ministers to-day have the skill which he possesses of presenting 
strong thought in language forceful and full of grace; and few 
have his power of impressive and brilliant delivery. He is him- 
self a fine embodiment of the principles of that quality of high art 
which he would see incorporated into the ministrations of the 
church. The kindly, yet clear-sighted, criticism of Dr. Gordon’s 
“ Christ of To-day,” by the venerable Rev. John S. Davenport 
of the Catholic Apostolic Church in Hartford, will well repay 


a thoughtful reading. 


We wonder if all of us realize how largely theory governs 
thought, even in this day of the apothesis of physical science. 
Strange as it may seem, there is to-day positive need of curbing 
speculation. Patient waiting upon facts and docile submission 
to their sole control is after all even now as rare as in days of old. 
One needs only to mention the science of anthropology to define 
and defend our thought. The search within this noble and mani- 
fold science for indubitable verity is a widespread master passion. 
Never in any realm was the demand for historic reality more im- 
perious. One would think such a vigorous tendency would reg- 
ister as vigorous a reaction against all impulse to speculate upon 


the nature, origin, kinship, and destiny of man. But man’s 
proneness to theorize is even here by no means annulled. It 


seems rather aroused and excited with an unwonted stimulus to 
revel with an almost unparalleled freedom through almost limit- 
less ranges of opinion hitherto all untrod. Let any one estimate, 
if he ean, the changes in all current literature and thought in 
this realm, if all conjecture were suppressed, and every word and 
thought within this science were kept strictly within the range 


of demonstrable fact. 


The question of the proper method of examining candidates 
for licensure to preach has become of increasing importance dur- 
ing the past few vears. The method adopted by the Middlesex 
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Association of Connecticut, described in our report of the Anni- 
versary, presents the most thoughtfully deliberated and con- 
scientiously explicit method that we have seen. It certainly de- 
serves a wide trial. A licensing body should be esteemed neither 
as a court of theological inquisition, nor a board of scholastic 
dons, nor a group of kindly indifferentists; but a body of con- 
secrated servants of a living Lord, zealous only for his honor and 
the extension of his sway, and in loyalty to him, and in the light 
of a ripened experience, seeking to ascertain the fittedness of 
young men to proclaim the riches of his redemption. The 
method suggested should certainly make the examination profit- 


e 


able to both candidate and examiner. 


Three matters of common remark have a common bearing 
upon current theological education not so commonly made clear. 
The ignorance of our Christian youth of various phases of Bibli- 
cal lore is a painfully patent and prevalent fact. The old hand- 
books and compends of theological truth are voted void of credit 
and out of date. The mind is largely preoccupied with material 
of other sciences and with problems emerging from other themes. 
These three facts compel three corresponding adjustments in cur- 
rent theological education. It must start from the bottom. It 
must employ new methods. It must earn a place among the ob- 
jects of interested thought. Of these three compulsory issues 
not the least is the demand for new methods, new ways and 
means. Here the work must be upon the data of well-attested 
fact. The forms and behests of logic, and the contents of pure 
inference are swiftly challenged and dismissed. And the facts 
must be handled by processes conformable with the methods of 
modern science. These brief statements show how fundamental 
and imperative are the transformations called for in the theologi- 
cal field of the present day. It is not from choice alone, but of 
necessity, that theological pedagogy is being revolutionized. He 
is a wise and timely instructor who can make clear to his own mind 
the difference between matter and form. Touching the latter he 
may be freely pliable under the molding forces of the present age, 
while, as regards the former, he holds immutably fast by the eter- 


nal verities of God. 
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A recent article in one of our religious weeklies adduced 
arguments from the statistics of the Congregational denomina- 
tion to show that there was already an abundant supply of minis- 
ters, and suggesting that it was only necessary now that a few 
choice minds should turn to theological studies. It hardly needs 
statistical argument to prove that considering present methods 
of church work as the final methods, and considering the present 
distribution of churches to be the normal, there is no erying lack 
of men to fill all the places that will give a comfortable support. 
The question which at present vexes our churches is not whether 
somebody can be found willing to fill pulpits and draw salaries. 
The topmost question of our Congregational ministry to-day is 
whether or not there are enough men of consecrated spirit and 
thorough equipment to captain the strife between Christ and the 
powers of evil. If the rapid expansion of our western frontier 
made it necessary for a time to recruit the ranks of the ministry 
from men whose warm-heartedness was made to do service for 
sound thinking and large acquisition, or, alas, that it must be 
said, from men whose willingness in drawing the salary and 
knack in drawing the crowd served instead of tensity of convic- 





tion and devotedness of life —if circumstances, we say, once 
made such makeshifts necessary, those circumstances have been 
removed. The time has come to demand of the ministry the co- 
operant efficiencies of devoted spirit and sound training. The 
tendency of our denomination, as conclusively shown by the arti- 
cles we have published by Dr. Walker and Professor Gillett is 
toward a steady deterioration in the quality of ministerial train- 
ing. The need of to-day is not a larger supply of ministers of 
some kind, but an improvement of the kind, and more of the 
right kind. The only possible way to bring this about is by a 
large and steady inerease of young men applying for ministerial 
service, of young men of loving hearts, of trained minds, and of 
consecrated wills. The whole logie of the ecclesiastical and 
social situation points to the need of a thorough and wide training 
for ministerial service, and toward the need of many men so 
trained in order that the Chureh of Christ as it has grown in ap- 
preciation of the range and multiplicity of service required of 
her may be supplied with efficient and loyal ministers. For men 


so equipped there is a wide demand. 
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THE TRUTH OF THE INCARNATION IN 
CERTAIN PRACTICAL RELATIONS. 





ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI. 
BY ALBERT J. LYMAN, D.D., 


JUNE 1, 1897. 





Gentlemen of the Alumni Association, Members of the Faculty, 
and Friends: 
I am sure I may beg at the outset one moment in which to 
thank you very simply for the honor of being privileged to offer 
an oceasion which every year illus- 





a word on this occasion, 
trates afresh the steadily advancing power of this great Seminary. 

I am a stranger here and cannot speak by the book nor can I 
properly allude to any immediate problems that may confront 
the institution, but the accuracy and breadth of the scholarship, 
as well as the nobility of personal and professional ideal illus- 
trated here are matters of common report and renown; and, as one 
among the younger men — [ still insist on saying younger men 
— in the Congregational ministry, I glory in these things and in 
the men who represent them. 

And it is, I confess, the sense of the ideal regnant in these halls 
which has governed my selection of a theme to-night, the ideal, 
as I understand it, of blending a vital adherence to the ancient 
faith with an equally vital freedom of adjustment to the legiti- 
mate demands of the modern age. 

The theme, therefore, seeks to be a vital one, and has to do 
with certain practical relations of the truth or principle of The 
Incarnation. 

I need spend no time in reminding you of what the principle 
of the Christian Incarnation is. I have no refinements of idea 
to suggest about that. I mean simply by it what we all under- 
stand — the principle of embodving a higher spirit in the finest 
forms of a lower environment for the sake of lifting the whole 


of that environment to a higher level. 
(291) 
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Thirty years ago, in the dingy, yellow, barracklike building 
in University Place, New York, then known as Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary, we who were students — alleged students — 
there used to marvel at the strange eagerness of that worn 
scholar and man of God, Professor Henry B. Smith, our teacher 
in theology, when he insisted upon a certain phrase of words as 
conveying the central principle of the Christian Revelation. 

The phrase was: “ Incarnation in order to Redemption.” 
That was the profound and superb phrase which more than any 
other phrase of words shone along the barren corridors of that 
old seminary building thirty years ago. 

He laid a certain quivering stress, [ remember, upon both 
ereat terminal words. And I see again to-night the flame that 
shot over the thin metaphysician’s face as he declared how both 
of these regal ideas — Incarnation and Redemption — must 
ever be conjoined, equal in vitality and value. And, doubtless, 
the verdict of the veteran theologian has been justified by the 
intuition of the church universal. 

But it is surely not unjust to say that the Christian thought 
of the last quarter of a century is assigning to the former, the 
truth of Incarnation, a still freshened emphasis. 

I stand subject to the correction of men here present who 
are exact and expert observers. But what seems to me to be 
flaming at the heart of Protestant Christendom to-day is a fresh- 
ened conviction that the Incarnation is not only the antecedent 
of Redemption, not only the historical basis for it, but indicates 
the method of Redemption, the continued and constant method, 
not only in the first supreme instance in the person of Christ, 
but in the continued economy of Christ’s church on earth. 

Incarnation not only inaugurates Redemption, but continues 
it by successive though subordinate reémbodiments of the same 
principle. 

I should apologize for introducing a simple, practical dis- 
cussion by even a moment’s lapse into this air of dogmatic state- 
ment. I would be alive to the easy folly by which a casual 
speaker usurps the tone of the specialist. But you remember 
the motto of Lord Walpole:  Fari quae sentiat,” which being 
translated, I suppose, means that one should say what he thinks 


even in a theological seminary! 
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And it seems to me that St. Paul is unmistakable in his teach- 
ing of this conception of the Incarnation as being reincarnate (if I 
may venture the word) in the faith of believers, in the office of 
the ministry, in the fraternal society of the church. 

Although St. Paul did not himself hear the musical, tender 
Voice in the “ upper room,” he is a good interpreter of its pro- 
phetie words: “I in them,” “ Thou in me,’ 
might believe,” which St. John afterward wrote down. Just 
now everybody is interested, and some persons slightly agitated, 
by the spectacle of Harnack pushing back with his rationalistic 
hand the dates of the Pauline letters — poor amends, I cannot 
help thinking, for his attack a few years ago on the Apostles’ 
Creed. But whether the interval between the Pauline letters 
and the Gospel of John was longer or shorter, it is startling to 
discover how the so-called mysticism of the Fourth Gospel is an- 
ticipated many years by St. Paul. “ Christ liveth in me,” he 
says, in Galatians, ‘ To reveal His Son in me ”; or in I Corinth- 
ians, “‘ Know yet not that ye are a temple of God; ” or in Ephe- 
sians, “ Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith,” or “ We 
have the mind of Christ.” But that this is not a casual figure of 
speech, a mere mystical refinement, is indicated by bold, pro- 
longed passages, where the same idea applied to the entire church, 
as in that magnificent burst of sustained eloquence in Ephesians, 
too long to be quoted here. ‘‘ Speaking of the truth in love, may 
grow up in all things into Him, even Christ; from whom the 
whole body fitly framed and knit together, ete.” 

Even in the middle of a formal, forensic argument like the 
Epistle to the Romans, or in sternly ethical letters like those to 
the Corinthians, St. Paul’s sense of this reincarnation of Christ, 
both in the individual Christian and in the corporate body of 
the church, bursts up into glowing sentences which half dazzle, 


, 


>“ That the world 


half stagger us, they are so daring. 

And yet Paul is no mystic. This idea of the immanence of 
a Living Christ is never in the Pauline literature pressed out of 
never crowded so far as to imperil a sound 





a sane perspective, 
ethical philosophy, or minister to a fantastic spiritual pride, or 
substitute an esoteric for the common Christian intelligence, as 
they almost seem to do at Keswick, or to warrant High Chureh 








sacramentarian dreams, or a claim of infallible churchly author- 
ity. 

But St. Paul says so much and says it so intensely that there 
suddenly flashes upon us the sense and splendor of the idea that 
the genius of the Incarnation is reproduced as we have not per- 
haps realized in the subsequent life of Christian men and Chris- 
tian churches. 

To indicate, though of course in a most hurried and imper- 
fect way, two or three of these reproductions, is my purpose to- 
night, and I will venture to select for a moment’s glance these 
three fields: 

l. ‘The field of Christian Doctrine. 

II. The field of Christian Preaching; 

III. The field of Christian Church Organization. 

I shall indulge in no elaboration, and what I say will be 
only in the way of tentative suggestion rather than of formal 
argument. There is not time to argue in detail the points sug- 


gested, 


I. <Asto Christian Doctrine: 

Shall I seem a reactionary in the field of critical debate if not 
an actual renegade from the march of Protestant progress if I 
advance the proposition, or paradox, if you like the word better, 
that Christ Himself is in some sense reincarnate in the great 
creeds of Christendom? I speak of the ecumenical creeds or of 
the true doctrinal consensus at any time among the real disciples 
of Christ. 

But why should it be thought a thing ineredible or irrational 
that the main fabric of Christian doctrine is in some degree the 
intellectual mold into which Christ’s spirit flows, that the great 
Incarnation is intellectually reincarnate in the mental apprehen- 
sions of the church? Does not the logic of St. Paul imply this? 
Does not the doctrine of inspiration itself involve this as its 
sequel ¢ 

How can you construct a Christian Psychology which will 
admit a dynamic rather than a mechanical inspiration and not 
also admit something of this truth as its continued corollary? 

At this point I hear your Protestant battle-axes rattle, 
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brethren. If I escape being eut down before I have a chance to 
explain, I shall be fortunate. The theological way you know is 
to erase your antagonist first and let him explain afterwards! 
And this view just advanced does seem reactionary. Are you 
flinging us back, you will ery, upon the vanished dream of the 
authority of the consensus, the infallibility of dogma? 

Well, no. Cervantes’ genial satire applies, no doubt, to the- 
ologians: “ Every man is as God made him and sometimes a great 
deal worse.” But I dare to assert that the authority of the great 
doctrinal consensus, as articulating something of the very spirit 
of Christ, is one permanent pole in the intellectual battery of 
Christendom, and we are in danger of forgetting it. 

The other pole is the right and authority of private judg- 
ment, which we are in no danger of forgetting. But this rests 
upon the same basis and thunders, with the same warrant as 
that which lies back of the authority of the consensus, viz., the 
truth that Christ is in the soul of the believer. The point is that 
neither pole of the battery plays true without the other pole. 

Is not this the very secret of a sane and spiritual Protestant- 
ism, a sane and symmetrical manhood even, that it shall blend 
and balance what perhaps seems at first intellectually inconsist- 
ent. Law and liberty, faith and reason, society and the in- 
dividual; and it is rational to blend them, for the evidence that 
each contains a truth is greater than the evidence that the ap- 
parent diserepaney between the two is real. It is rational then 
to hold to both, or something of both, at the same time, though 
with wide extended arms, and find in the living man, which is 
the link between them, the synthesis which eludes our speeula- 
tive vision. 

Instead of this our young students are apt to oscillate for a 
time between the Dan of Criticism and the Beersheba of Ortho- 
doxy, and finally eamp at Dan! 

At present the emphasis seems to be thrown upon the eritieal, 
the individual pole of the battery. 

It is time then to emphasize the other pole, — the authority of 
the consensus. And this other is not merely a theologian’s 
dream. Real theologians don’t dream. The philosophy of Evo- 


lution itself, in its very latest verdict, reaffirms, if I mistake not, 
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an authority in the past and with this also agrees that profounder 
philosophy of man which from Plato to Hegel has maintained 
that truth is in some sense iv the mind, not simply observed by 
it. Even these “ quicksilver mines of Metapliysics,” as Doctor 
Shedd used to call them, with the curious grace that sometimes 
came to his iron pen, reveal some solid stepping-stones for faith. 

But my Puritan friend — and the friendship of a Puritan 
is worth keeping — sternly reminds me that this doctrine of 
through the church, even the 
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Christ speaking “ ex cathedra ”’ 
whole church, in the creeds, curves by an inexorable logic along 
a path, which, passing the Anglican half-way house, leads on 
toward the Vatican. I admit it if this doctrine be held alone. 
But so, also, the doctrine of Christ in the individual believer and 
the right of private judgment, if held alone, curves by a logic 
equally inexorable either toward Rationalism or toward the 
fantasies of esoteric dreams. 

Why not employ the full binocular of the soul of the Chris- 
tian history —the double truth, scriptural and resplendent — 
that Christ is both in the individual mind and in the mind of the 
chureh universal. Both poles are necessary to compass the orb 
of Christian truth. There is a certain comfort in adding Prince- 
ton and Andover together and dividing by two. 

You say, of course, the two are inconsistent. I don’t mean 
the concrete geographical entities, but in the abstract the au- 
thority of the consensus and the authority of the critical in- 
dividual judgment are inconsistent with each other. 

On the contrary, I assert that the union of the two makes the 
very dynamo of Protestantism. Inconsistent! Mutually exclusive! 
So inconsistent is the recurrent flash in yonder electric coil, so 
mutually exclusive are the two forces, one of which flings this 
planet away from the sun with the centrifugal expansiveness of 
the higher criticism itself out into space, while the other force 
holds the planet in toward the solar orb, as if it rolled against rims 
of immovable erystal. 

Take, for example, the Nicene Creed; not, of course, in the 
way of any detailed analysis, but simply and swiftly for illus- 
tration. 

What is the Nicene Creed? “ A marvelous and immortal 
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doctrinal symbol,” replies the conventional churchman. “ A 
treaty between quarreling theologians,” sneers the patronizing 
historical critic; call him Harnack and you will not be far wrong; 
or, say our liberal friends, for substance the Nicene Creed is the 
dovetailing of two inconsistent speculative dreams —a_ fine 
specimen of Greek joiner work — the acute observation of Greek 
telescopes upon remote Semitic mysteries; or, with a touch of 
subtler scorn, they echo the mot of Disraeli, you remember, 
about the Athanasian Creed, that “it was the most splendid 
ecclesiastical lyric ever poured forth by the genius of man.” 

Disraeli probably thought that the Athanasian Creed was 
the work of Athanasius, but then that is a slight error for a 
politician to make, when off his beat. 

Well, all very well and clever, these easy satires upon the old 
creed, if the New Testament is a myth, if the Pauline literature 
is the heated fantasy of a wandering Cilician zealot; but if not, 
— not. 

Of course we admit the polemic element in the Nicene Coun- 
cil. But even the men that wrote the New Testament disagreed 
sometimes among themselves. A consensus may bave the au- 
thority of a latent agreement beneath surface differences, and 
our argument asserts this and asserts that in the prevalent intel- 
lectual undertone at Nicea the spirit of Christ was actually pres- 
ent. The logic of the continued incarnation promised by our 
Lord and gloried in by St. Paul involves this, so far as I can see, 
for the life of Christ in the souls of men is a life of Christ in the 
intellects of men. 

Well, brethren, up go again your Protestant Congregational 
hands, especially your liberal semi-rationalistic hands, if there 
are any here, in holy horror. ‘ What!” you say, “ this is High 
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Churehism with a vengeance. Why! man,” you say, “do you 
know whither you are going? ” 

Yes, brethren, but not quite so fast, please. I see no particu- 
lar danger in being half a High Churehman, provided the other 
half is broad. 

If Christ was in those men of old, He is in us as well, by the 
same reasoning. We also have from Him the same right of 
intuition, statement, and faith. Other things come in also — 
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human limitation, human error. If we follow St. Paul we must 
stop where St. Paul does. The sane perspective must not be lost. 
The church does not so incarnate Christ as to usurp the place of 
Christ. The right of private judgment, that eternal bulwark of 
intelligent and progressive Protestantism, remains intact. 

The chureh is not inerrant. The church has sometimes 
wandered far away; whole populations may apostatize. Creeds 
are neither inerrant nor complete. Christ’s Incarnation in them 
is not complete. They must be tested by time, by their fruits 
in the correspondence evident through long periods between 
them and the common Christian life. But, after all proper 
limitation and abatement, the fact remains, and it seems to me 
blessed, that Christ’s Incarnation was, and is to a certain degree, 
reincarnate in the intellectual apprehensions of His true fol- 
lowers. 

There is no more mysticism in this view than there is in St. 
Paul, and there is not enough in him to hurt anybody. The 
great Nicene Creed only defines the elements that enter into a 
mystery. How they are blended in the divine depths of that 
mystery the creed does not attempt to explain. The subtle 
Greek intelligence did not intend and did not dare to inventory 
the contents of that mystery. 

We must not import our New England idiom to Nicea. In 
our anthropomorphic Western translations, half Latin, half 
Saxon, the impression of this delicate Greek reserve, as to the 
content of the Incarnation, is lost. No Greek supposed that the 
creed explained Christ. But so far as it does go, the creed is 
more than an extraneous intellectual observation upon Christ; 
more than an acute speculation concerning Christ; more, even, 
than a careful exegesis of New Testament Christology. It is 
the precipitate of an intuition of Christ which reproduces in a 
certain degree the Christ upon whom it gazes. 

Now, if these things are true, then it would seem to follow 
that the genius of Christian doctrine is not the genius of thought 
merely, but the genius of the Incarnation as well, and the attain- 
ment of true insight into doctrine is not a mere speculative tour 
de foree, but it is to be sought also through personal intimacy 
with Christ, through a pure and gentle life, through the eultiva- 


tion of the heart. 
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And does it not also follow that we must honor the old creeds 
more? Does not our loyalty to Christ involve something of 
loyalty also to other people’s loyalty to the same Christ, and to 
their statements of that loyalty? 

Weare to be loyal to this great loyalty of the dead and to that 
in the dead which lives forever. We listen to what I once heard 
that great orator, Doctor Chapin, call ** The roll of drums from 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” Here is the intellectual 
continuity and consistency of Christian history. 

A great creed is not unlike a great cathedral, only far more 
permanently vital. Yet, every cathedral is for use and rever- 
ence, not for forgetfulness and scorn. 

In some transfiguring hour of your life you have perhaps 
found yourself in York Minster or under the great nave at 
Chartres, or beneath the spires of Cologne, at vespers it may be, 
an hour before sunset, when “ the lights like glories fall.” Of 
course, you were not there to fling cheap cavil upon the old cen- 
turies that built the pile. On the contrary, you were one with 
the old ages. The shafts of the hoary columns, the vast arch 
of the nave, the blaze yonder of the great rose window and, high 
in the misty dome, that ray of light as from the quiver of the 
cherubim; these were not symbols and synonyms of mediaeval 
superstitution. No, no. Life beat here, you say, life built 
these walls, the life of faith and love, the vision of realms in- 
effable; these reared this pile and are eloquent through it for- 
ever. 

But so, and far more so, of the great ereed. Love built it. 
Faith built it. Christ is in it. T love it. It shall not enslave 
me, for the same Christ may speak to me also, but neither will 
I be disloval to it. Back of the verbiage, the “ time vesture,” as 
Goethe called it, is a soul of immortal verity. I must assert, not 
merely historic venerableness, not merely antique beauty, but 
also a certain perennial truth end continuing authority in the 
common doctrine of the Church universal. T cling to this more 
sinewv and, as it seems to me, more spiritual estimate of the 
great, wrestling past, in which also Christ dwelt, as truly as He 
dwells with us to-day. This is no bigotry. Tt is simply the 
Pauline logic of a redoubled and reverberating Incarnation ap- 
plied in the intellectual field. 
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Is doctrinal truth then complete? Is doctrinal definition 
final? That does not follow. Subordinate externals become ob- 


solete. Archaisms vanish. Time winnows the chaff away with 
the ceaseless beating of his wings. The avalanches slide off the 
Alpine summits, while the Granite of God abides. And this 
abides, — that the Voice of Christ is forever vocal in the irenic 
creeds, and a genuine new growth in credal statement will sup- 
plement, not supplant, what issued from the old Nicean and 


Chaleedonian stem. 


II. Secondly, and much more briefly. 

Is not the genius of Christian Preaching also the genius of 
the Incarnation? Is not preaching at the heart and core of it, 
a reincarnation of the spirit of Christ in the personality of 
the preacher and in the forms of the speaker’s art. 

I venture to repeat and underscore that great and misused 
word, Art, for the thought I wish to suggest concerning the In- 
carnation may perhaps be approached through a moment’s atten- 
tion to this word. 

The legitimateness of the idea of art in connection with 
preaching has been questioned by the pulpit itself, and even 
when the phrase “ The art of preaching ” has been admitted it 
has been introduced casually and lightly or else half shame- 
facedly, as though art in the pulpit were out of place, “ degrad- 
ing the sacred desk,” this is the conventional sarcasm, “ to the 
level of the stage ” — making the preacher a “ performer,” and 
the sermon a “ performance,” a kind of poor mimicry of the gen- 
uine pulpit fire, and showing, to use the phrase of Burke in 
another connection, only “the contortions of the sibyl without 
the inspiration.” 

Or, at best, art in preaching is supposed to have to do with 
mere literary style, graces of elocution, devices of rhetoric, that 
and little more. 

So far has this contempt for art in the pulpit been carried that 
in all the courses of lectures on preaching presented of late years 
at our theological seminaries, I do not recall one which has eared 
or dared to squarely diseuss the subject from the artistic stand- 
point or present a really thorough or vital conception of art in 
connection with preaching. 
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Even such a man, for example, as the late Bishop Brooks, 


an authority, of course, of the very first rank, plainly disavows 
the artistic standard in his “‘ Yale Lectures,” emphasizing the di- 
dactic, rather than the artistic quality, as indispensable. Ser- 
mons are “ tools, and not works of art,” he says. And this, no 
doubt, is accurately just, if only the common and superficial con- 
ception of art is had in mind. 

It must be said, however, that Dr. Brooks’ practice hardly 
matehed with his theory in this regard, for no man was a more 
diligent student of style. I have been told by the minister who 
was, perhaps, Dr. Brooks’ closest ministerial friend, that no 
preacher of our time was more sedulous than he in regard to 
forcible and felicitous literary form. This regal and rushing 
man also could spend an hour in a hunt for a word. He was con- 
stantly studying expression. He especially loved art and artists, 
and he made himself, not all at once, as people suppose, but little 
by little, by taking great pains, master of his own unique and in- 
imitable style, just the style for him (but not for you and me). 

Now, what lies beneath this tacit condemnation of art in the 
pulpit. Is it not a feeble and trivial conception of what art 
really is? 

Let us repudiate this childish folly and echo the deeper 
sentiment of the classic age, which asserts that the field and king- 
dom of art is the realm of the Eternal, to which something in the 
soul of every man responds—the realm of truth and beauty in one. 
And if at this point, by God’s grace, we-ean avoid the mawkish 
and stilted counterfeit of the thing we are after, we shall, if I 
do not mistake, find something which binds together the nobler 
art and the finer consecration of the preacher. And this is 
worth striving hard to attain, for it reveals itself precisely at the 
point of the relation of preaching to the Incarnation. 

What is the law and genius of art? Is it not to proceed from 
truth through beauty to concrete impressiveness? Let me beg 
you to mark these words: — First, truth; then beauty; then effect. 
But, brethren, have we not, half unaware, in these words, em- 
ployed a phrase which brings us also within the very corona of 
the Incarnation itself? From truth, through beauty to rescue 
and salvation. It was Christ who was the “ fairest among ten 
thousand,” the “altogether lovely ” One. 
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The beauty of Christ is the very thing described by that fine 
word Grace. Grace is more than pity, more than pardon. It 
is a beauty of moral embodiment and movement, an air at once 
graceful and gracious, the delicate and ineffable charm which 
clung about his manner, when He turned to see “ who touched ” 
Him, or folded timid children to His heart. Does not the inner 
and vital philosophy, then, of true and noble art, and the place 
that it gives to beauty as the medium between truth and effect, 
bring us into the very vestibule of the Incarnation itself? 

Now, the people are wiser than we. The people insist, in 
spite of us, in applying quasi-artistic standards to the work of the 
pulpit, and the people are right. Preaching is more than teach- 
ing, and the essence of the difference is precisely this. Teaching 
is a report of the truth; preaching is an Jncarnation of the truth. 
Teaching fells the truth; preaching acts it, in the vital Demos- 
thenean sense of the word. Preaching impersonates the truth. 

Now this is noble art, the finest art; but it is an art which 
springs out of the glowing depths of the Incarnation itself. To 
employ the same rich and majestic root word, preaching incarna- 
dines the pallid conceptions of mere intellect. 

The mere essay reader speaks to empty benches and should; 
the merely didactic falls flat and ought to, for it is out of har- 
mony with the genius of the Incarnation, which is that of 
representing the invisible in visible form, supremely winning 
because supremely beautiful. 

I repeat, with the utmost emphasis, I would be on my guard 
here against mere fancies, the last thing tolerated in these halls. 
Of course we are right on the edge, or rather just above the edge, 
of what vou would have a right to call vapid and visionary, if 
not indeed downright sentimental nonsense, so clever are the 
counterfeits of the finest things. 

But am I wholly in error in believing that. somewhere in 
this region, though hidden it may be in the thicket of our pro- 
fessional technique, is a beautiful and thrilling truth? 

We are accustomed to say there are three tests of high art, 
Ist. The nobility of the idea; 

2d. The correspondence of the form with the idea; 

dd. The living beauty of the form itself. 
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Certainly beauty is the mystery that bridges the gulf be- 
tween thought and form. But in the great Incarnation we 
have God’s supreme idea in a form perfectly corresponding 


with that idea, and in a form which itself is supremely beau- 
tiful. 

Now, the preacher in his preaching, yes, in his whole man- 
hood and the training of it, is to embody, after his poor measure, 
something of this Divine ideal. This and nothing less is his 
ideal. He is to do more than report Christ; he is to represent 
Christ. And Christ is with him and in him to help him to do it. 

I cannot but believe that the Pauline doctrine of a continued 
Incarnation in the Gospel ministry sustains this conception of 
the ministerial function. The man and the minister, the art 
and the Incarnation, become unified, and in the finest of all 
senses that old Latin maxim of eloquence is fulfilled which, as 
you all know, was graven the other day upon the golden loving 
cup we gave to that foremost among the pulpit orators of Amer- 
ica at the culmination of fifty faithful and splendid pastoral 
years: ‘‘ Sermo animiest imago. Qualis vir talis et oratio est.” 

You remember Doctor John Brown’s description of the 
preaching of Chalmers. I remember one sermon of Liddon in 
St. Paul’s, under special cireumstances, when that usually state- 
ly preacher suddenly left his manuscript, and leaning, as was not 
his wont, over the desk, and his voice breaking with earnestness, 
he poured forth a number of sentences, evidently unpremedi- 
tated, but of perfectly inspired eloquence, concerning the 
worth of the soul, as witnessed by what Christ had done to save 
it, which completely swept that vast congregation as if an 
angel’s trumpet had pealed beneath the arches so that the entire 
audience visibly bent and swayed like one man on the cathedral 
floor. 

We have perhaps marvelled in listening to a great preacher, 
at the swiftness and splendor of intellectual and emotional move- 
ment in which all the wealth of material already in hand is 
suddenly shot, not only into finished form, but into a living 

energy within that form, becoming at once symmetrical and 
electric, and we then exclaimed! “ This is noble art; ” but when 
the same sermon has gone on still further, and when to this glori- 
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ous art is added that specific passion of the pulpit, that intimate 
and intense yearning to save men in which the very heart of 
the Incarnation flames, then we exclaim, “ The art of preaching 
and the spirit of the cross are one.” 

Is it a dream, a mere subjective fanfare, this strange, half 
unearthly longing, this “donam lachrymarum” of which the 
old fathers wrote, this passion to save, which sometimes comes 
upon Christ’s poorest minister? Is it not a reality? Christ is in 
the man and all the man is in his words? A torrent of living fire 
and power seems to leap through living lips. Truth then be- 
comes more than vocal; it becomes incarnate in the man who 
utters it. Did Paul have this solely as an apostle, or simply 
and broadly as a preacher of the Gospel? I must believe the 
latter. 

And this sentiment also governs all the self-discipline and 
self-culture of the preacher. His entire manhood, his body to 
the uttermost fibre and finger tip of it, his soul and spirit, all are 
to be kept clean, quick and fine, trained, disciplined, unified, 
until the whole man becomes one true organ of expression, set to 
the rhythm of the cross. 

Such a conception unites the perfect ideal of a perfect art to 
the consecrating fire of the ministerial commission. It exalts, 
vivifies, indeed transfigures the entire office of the ministry. 

Oh, brethren of the Holy Calling, I am sure there are mo- 
ments, a few ere we die, when the sense of some such thing as 
this streams upon the preacher in his preaching. It is the light 
of the spirit of the Christ. A man is humble then and simple. 
His whole trained and ready self he yields to this breathing of 
the winds of God. If felicities of expression, before unattaina- 
ble, suddenly clothe his thought, he thinks not of them; he 
thinks nothing of himself. He more than speaks; he is his mes- 
sage. And so that thrilling and tremendous word of Paul comes 
true again in him: “ We pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye rec- 
onciled to God.” 

Brethren, if we could, even in some far off approximate way, 
dare to strain toward such a conception as this of our vocation, 
would it not be well? There would be no less earnestness, but 


more charm. Not only would our churches be fuller, but our 
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manhood would be finer, if, as St. Paul did, we always kept to 
the sane perspective, and were careful not to carry a true princi- 
ple into any mawkish extravagance or spiritual pride. 

Certainly, what we are speaking of is not a thing for parade, 
but for the stern realism of manhood’s inner core, but there it 
glows, at the heart of our ministry, bringing us nearer to Christ 
and nearer to men. God grant that it may neutralize and dispel 
that paralyzing professional egotism, which consists in going 
our own technical ways and finding our own speculative pleasure 
and speaking our own prolix words, forgetful of that finished 
self-sacrifice in which artist and minister are one, which pours the 
intensity of subjective life into such outer mold of form that 
plain men can get at it, and through it get to God. 


III. In the third place and lastly, and yet more briefly still 
— indeed, by way only of one quiet, closing word we have to ask 
— Is not the genius of the Incarnation the true principle also of 
Corporate Church Organization and Enterprise? 

Although in a popular and practical presentation of this gen- 
eral theme this third division of it should receive perhaps the 
largest place, only one swift glance can be given now upon the 
splendid and peremptory arena which it opens, the new study of 
which, under the name of the Science of Sociology, is kindling 
a new torch upon every college turret in Christendom— a torch 
nowhere brighter or held in firmer hands than upon your own 
seminary towers. 

It is common to speak of the church’s “ adaptation ” of itself 
to the age. Is not that a weak phrase for a noble thing? Should 
we not rather say, the Church’s re-incarnation of the Spirit of 
Christ within the age? I love to group under this latter and more 
kindling title the Christian settlements, the parish houses, the 
social guilds, the fresh ardor for social embodiments of the King- 
dom of God. 

Said Wendell Phillips, “ The battle of human rights is finally 
fought on Christian planes.” But how fought? Under the 
memorial banner of a dead and buried Christ? Certainly noi. 
Under the adoring banner, then, of an historic and transcendent 
Christ? Not even this merely. No, but in the spirit of a Christ 
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ever freshly realized, ever freshly embodied in forms of corpor- 
ate Christian service. 

These forms, methods, appliances, will incessantly change 
to meet and match the changing times, but in them Christ will 
ever be, not asa figure of speech, but as a Living Force, a Personal 
Presence. Is this a mystic dream? I cannot think so. This 
is the Pauline idea of the church. 

It might be asked, of course, why not, in this department, that 
of social organization, assert an equal permanence and authority 
to old forms, as was claimed for old creeds in the department of 
doctrine. The instant answer is, — For the simple reason that 
symbols of thought are more permanent than the physical form 
of society. But we apply the same principle, that of the Incar- 
nation, in both fields. 

“ Adaptation! ” The word will not suffice with its suggestion 
of patent “ devices ” and up-to-date “ adjustments ” and “ insti- 
tutional ” machinery, all under the direction of some talented 
religious “‘ manager,” who, like the man Macaulay speaks of, is a 
“kind of semi-Solomon, who half knows everything, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall.” 

No doubt that method will convert the people, but convert 
them to what? 

But, on the contrary, if from the choicest of the thronging, 
novel features of the life of the age, a “ body of Christ” is 
formed and ever reformed,— like the age, woven from its freshest 
materials, full of its play and power, facile and fraternal, and yet 
instinet with the very spirit of Christ Himself, — then we have a 
genuine Incarnation, and this is what the organic life of the 
church should be in modern society. 

The estimate, then, of any modern religious movement, such 
as the “Christian Endeavor’ movement, for example, or the 
various forms of the so-called “ Institutional Church ” move- 
ment, or the “ College Settlement ” work, is determined by two 
questions: 

Ist. Does the scheme express and match what is really charac- 
teristic and vital in our age? 

2d. Does it at the same time reproduce and embody the spirit 


of Christ as made known in the New Testament? Some of our 
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modern church devices might not stand this double test. But 
this is the test. 

It is a perplexing and exciting epoch. I do not wonder that 
the war-worn veterans, standing by the cold cannon of former 
and obsolete methods, tremble for the safety of the church. “ We 
are all going to Jericho,” said one of these dear and valiant 
Fathers in Israel to me the other day. “ The church is becoming 
secularized.”” Well, so it is, so it ought to be in the true sense 
of that noble word. The church should become of the “ Saecu- 
lum,” adapted to it, assimilating it, because incarnating Christ 
within it. So Christ Himself came “ eating bread.” The leaven 
must touch the meal. 

The present moment also is, no doubt, one of menace. We 
have a “ world all rocking and plunging,” as Carlyle said of 
times less exciting and perturbed than ours. The church finds 
herself in a sociological crisis, in an epoch all ablaze with moving 
lights, yet trembling under its own energy like some great, 
crowded racing steamer of the ocean, crashing at night through 
uneasy seas, while its wet, bright decks mock with their shifting 
reflections the very steadiness of the stars in Heaven — a time be- 
wildering as well as exhilarating. 

But at this very moment Christ reappears in the tossing cen- 
turv, as once of old in the boat shaken with the waves, and re- 
appears in the form of a new and wonderful social enthusiasm. 
This is the new cadence which is closing the present century and 
is to open the next — at once vesper and matin bell. This is the 
bugle from behind the hills which the time is hearing with a 
thrill of new hope, as with brilliart incertitude it races on. I 
love to believe that thus again in our time reappears the genius of 





the Incarnation — a new renaissance of the virginal and im- 
mortal spirit of Christianity. I love to dream also that the 


sad duel, now too often seen between the conservative and lib- 
eral spirit in our churches, will perhaps not vex us forever. 
There will remain a discussion, but not a duel; for the freshly re- 
alized spirit of Christ will teach us how to minister to the human- 
ity of this age in the love and faith of Christian humanity of all 
the ages, and the Christian comrade of men to-day will no less 
be a sharer in the fellowship of the old times and the old faiths. 
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The church for the times, it is true, will emphasize the work 
of the laity. It will address itself to practical enterprises, to con- 





crete social reforms. It will keep the path open and worn from 
the church door to the hospital. Its spirit will be ethical and 
fraternal, in the noblest sense humanitarian, and yet it will glow 
from side to side, from foundation to finial, with the realized 
presence of Him who, to use Richter’s splendid words, is “ Holiest 
among the mighty, and mightiest among the holy; who with His 
pierced hands has lifted the gates of empires off their hinges and 
turned the course of history into other channels.” 

I have thus, in a rough and hurried fashion, spoken of these 
three fields. But these three fields are wide and, taken together, 
they are very wide. And if the genius of the Incarnation vitally 
reappears in the Field of Christian Doctrine, the Field of Chris- 
tian Preaching, and the Field of Christian Church Organization 
and Enterprise, then may it not be this principle is the very stamp 
of the Kingdom of God, the genuine divine sign and mark, upon 
all which truly appears, or is to appear in Christ’s name? 

I must not linger on closing words. There is no occasion for 
peroration. The best peroration is action, and there is no finer 
or nobler action than that which sends you forth to-day, oh, my 
brothers of this senior class, to preach among men the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ ! 

Above the Syrian hills you see Him. But in the loud tumult 
of our rocking time He still also walks. His breath is on the air; 





His hand is on the soul. My utmost hope would be, as I wish 
you God speed to-night, that we might all go onward with some 
freshened sense of the living power and glory of the great In- 
carnation, incessantly and triumphantly, by God’s grace, re- 
newed, reincarnate in doctrine, in preaching, and in practical or- 
ganization and service, so fulfilling afresh and forever that 
mighty promise and prophecy of the inspired apostle, “ Christ all 
and in all.” 








—— 





THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY AND 
THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 


A REVIEW OF “THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY” BY GEORGE A. GORDON. 





The work above named may be regarded as the fullest and 
most outspoken expression of the new theology of which much 
has been written in certain quarters. It is specially worthy of 
notice as coming from the pastor of the oldest society in Boston 
which adhered to the Calvinistic or, technically, orthodox faith 
at the time of the disruption caused by the prevalence of Uni- 
tarianism in the early part of this century. 

Dr. Gordon thinks there is a demand for a new conception 
of Christ, and he proposes to supply it. The main purpose of his 
work is to set forth such a conception. He says (p. 45): “ There 
is, we are told, a Christ of yesterday and a Christ of to-day, and 
a Christ of the endless future ” (a manifest reference to Heb. xiii. 
8). “ Through these three grand divisions of time we look up 
and behold the unchanging countenance of the Christ of God. 
Still, permanence is not monotony, and therefore the Christ of 
to-day must have the deepest interest for the men of to-day.” 

If the conception of the Christ of yesterday is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of to-day, one or the other must be false, since 
He personally must be the same, and His relations to the world 
must be the same. There may have been at different periods a 
difference in the conceptions of His relations to the world, for on 
this, as on all great questions, there is room for growth and modi- 
fication, but as to the conceptions of His personality in its essence 
and its functions, if they differ one or the other must. be false. 

Dr. Gordon is a Trinitarian. He holds to a Trinity on phil- 
osophic grounds, although whether his idea entirely coincides 
with the conception of the Catholic creeds may be doubtful. 
But he believes Christ to be divine — really God. His work is 
in part a sharp polemic against Unitarianism as respects the 
divinity of Christ and the relation of Christ to human thought, 
although in all practical aspects of religion it is identical with 
those of Unitarians; but it is a polemic conducted on strictly 
(309 ) 
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rationalistic lines, with little or no reference to Seripture. The 


old method of controversy is distinctly refused. 

Dr. Gordon thinks there is a demand for a new conception 
of Christ. He, of course, speaks of the community with which 
he is associated, and of which he has interior knowledge. It may 
be doubted whether any such demand is found outside of Con- 
gregationalism in New England — perhaps in Massachusetts. 
Such a demand does not pervade the whole country. There are 
Lutherans and Presbyterians, and Baptists and Methodists, 
among whom there are no signs apparent to the ordinary ob- 
server of a demand for a new conception of Christ. There is a 
school in the Episcopal Church of the disciples of Dr. Allen 
and the followers of Phillips Brooks, who hold substantially the 
same conceptions as those exhibited in this work, but numerically 
it bears a small proportion to the whole. 

Dr. Gordon represents the successors of the men and churches 
which withdrew from the older societies in support of the doc- 
trines of the faith which had been held in former days, and which 
had come down from the early Puritans. That was a great and 
noble movement, involving much sacrifice and self-denial for 
the truth’s sake. It retained for the most part the Calvinistic 
doctrine, but the points on which special stress was laid were the 
true divinity of Christ and the reality of atonement through his 
death. The dogmas of election and predestination, according 
to Calvin, though still held, were not much insisted upon, and the 
writer can say, from actual experience, were not well received. 
The great point of interest in all controversy was the true divinity 
of Christ and the bearing of this upon the atonement. It is quite 
true that His real humanity, although believed, was not made 
prominent, and the effect of the incarnation as the revelation of 
God to men and its effect upon the condition of the race as a 
whole was not much appreciated, either by the ministers or the 
people. Christ was fully believed in as having two natures in one 
person, according to the faith of the Reformers and the Puritans, 
but in the limited apprehension of His work that prevailed the 
full bearing of His humanity was not seen, and the faith in Him 
as divine obscured the importance of His humanity. He could 
not, in consequence, be so near in the thought and affection as 
to become the central and formative object of meditation and 
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teaching as if His true relation to mankind were perceived. No 
doubt there was a lack of what may be called humanism in the 
orthodox preaching of the time which was felt in the formation 
of character, and left its stamp upon society. 

All this, no doubt, resulted in a degree of intellectual va- 
caney as to the conceptions of Christ, and may have given rise 
to a prevalent state such as Dr. Gordon represents, which we 
should incline to believe may be described rather as a calling for 
a more definite and satisfactory teaching regarding Christ and 
His work, than as calling for a fundamentally new conception of 
[lis person. Dr. Gordon says (p. 29): ‘ Our modern world looks 
as if it were getting ready for a new conception of Christ”; (p. 
116),“ Orthodox writers see no way open at present by which 
their conviction of the transcendant relation of Christ to God 
can be pushed on to the invincible form of reason.” It is, then, 
by reason, and not by faith, that Christ is to be known. 

The Christ that Dr. Gordon proposes for the faith of to-day 
is the Christ of Maurice, and Bushnell, and Phillips Brooks. 
The central thought of the theory is that humanity is an essen- 
tial constituent of Godhead, and that in the person of Jesus this 
constituent appears in a material bodily form.* According to 
Maurice’s biographer, the central thought of all his teaching 
Was in opposition to the received theology, that “Christ, very 
God and very man, not Adam, is now and always the head of the 
human race.” He says “ Christ is the head of man, the true man, 
the life-giver of man.” “ Adam is the root of man’s individual- 
Christ — was the 





ity, of his disease, and his death.” “ He 
sinless root of humanity, the original man.” “In coming into 
the world He assumes the condition of individual man.” He puts 
on the fleshly accidents which belong to them, as he had before 
stood in the closest spiritual relation.” 

Humanity, according to this conception, is eternal as exist- 
ing in God, and Christ is the exhibition of this eternal humanity 
in a bodily form. That this is Dr. Gordon’s view is plain. He 
writes (p. 235): “The true relation of mankind to the Lord 
Jesus is not grasped until He is regarded as the incarnation of the 
eternal humanity in which the race is constituted.” “ There is 


* The same conception is exhibited in Mr. Henry M. Goodwin's “Christ and Humanity.” 
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eternally in the Godhead a rational creative humanity, and in 
that divine humanity our race is constituted.” 
This implies what is indeed expressly declared (see p. 77) 


the consubstantiality of men with God — that is, that men are 
of the same substance with God — not a creation of a new form 
of being, but an emanation from the eternal essence; in other 
words, essentially divine; and this divine principle has been trans- 
mitted by the productive principle of humanity through all these 
generations. The principle of solidarity for the race is not in 
Adam, but in Jesus, and Maurice infers that no one can say that 
he belongs to a sinful race. 

Dr. Gordon, as also Dr. Allen of Cambridge, contrasts the 
eternal or the essential Christ with the historic Christ. There 
is no such being as an eternal Christ. 

The Logos is eternal, but the Logos is only Christ after He 
became incarnate, and that occurred in time. Christhood is not 
an essential attribute of the Logos. Christ means the anointed 
one, and the anointing came upon Him in His human form and 
character when the Holy Ghost came upon Him at His baptism. 

Christ, according to this theory, is the eternal humanity 
which is a constituent of the Godhead, appearing on earth in the 
form of man. This is spoken of as an incarnation, but such it is 
not; it is at the most (supposing it to be true) a theophany endur- 
ing through thirty-three years. The words of John i. 14 are 
quoted as descriptive of it, but these words do not coincide with 
this theory. “The word was made (or became) flesh.” Now, 
in the New Testament, in the writings of St. John, as well as of 
St. Paul, flesh always signifies human nature as a whole, and not 
the mere outward form of the body of the man. It signifies 
manhood in its entireness of body, soul, and spirit. How could 
it be said that He was made flesh, if He were in reality man be- 
fore He appeared on earth? This expression of the apostle repre- 
sents the event that occurred in time, and is quite at variance 
with the view that Jesus was man, or human, in a pre-existent 
state. For a theologian the term incarnation has a definite sci- 
entific meaning, as it has been used in theology ever since the 
times of Athanasius, to say the least, and represents the “ taking 
of the manhood into God.” This theory is the conversion of 


the Godhead into flesh. 
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Three great questions are involved in this conception of the 
person of Christ,— those which relate to the being of God, the 
nature of man and his relations to God, and the work that Christ 
does for man. 

The old accepted theological idea of God is that God is sim- 
ple, uncompounded, having neither body, parts, nor passions. 
This theory of Dr. Gordon’s makes him to be compounded. 
Christ does not include in Himself the entire Godhead — only a 
part of it. Jesus of Nazareth represents one constituent of God- 
head; that is humanity. He had a pre-existence — was it a 
personal pre-existence?— and in time appeared on earth in a 
human body. In contradistinction from this St. Paul declares, 
“in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” This 
theory has no warrant in Scripture. It is drawn out of the in- 








terior consciousness of those who hold it. 

Another question involved in this theory of the person of 
Christ is the relation of mankind to God. The position is held 
that man is consubstantial with God. Tf men are of the same 
substance with God they must be divine. This is startling. The 
homodéusios which was so severely contested at the time of 
the Nicene Council by the Arians, and which was used to explain 
the relations of the eternally begotten son ‘to the father, is 
plainly applied to man. He is the offspring not merely of creative 
power, but. a derivative of the divine humanity. He has, there- 
fore a divine element in him. 

The effect of such a conception upon the character and self- 
consciousness of men it is not difficult to see. It precludes the 
idea of a fall of the race and the necessity of a racial redemption 
from the fall and its consequences, and changes altogether the 
conception of the relation of Christ to men. It must of necessity 
destroy all sense of separation from God and need of reconcilia- 
tion, and change entirely the feeling toward Christ as redeemer. 
This would be a radical change from the entire religious ex- 
perience of the past. It would render all the religious literature 
of past ages worthless, and would separate the church of to-day 
from all communion with the church of past ages. 

The question how a being so closely related to God as to be 
consubstantial with Him could become so depraved and degraded 
as the larger part of the human race has become, could so en- 
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tirely have lost the consciousness of its relation, presents as great 

a difficulty to the understanding as ever did the problem of 
original sin in Calvin’s severest form. The question why man 
has been so many ages left without. this supreme revelation re- 
mains as completely unsolved as ever it has been under the re- 
ceived traditional theology. 

A hint may be suggested as to the possible relations of man- 
kind in the future that might follow from this notion of the 
consubstantiality of man with God. If man is in his nature 
divine, why should he not assert his divinity? St. Paul speaks 
of one who is to come “ who exalteth himself above all that is 
called God and is worshipped, who, seating himpelf in the temple 
of God, says that he is God.” Why may not such a theory of 
humanity issue in the assertion on the part of some highly gifted 
one, such as Dr. Gordon imagines on pages 32 and 33, of divine 
authority over men. Tere is a preparation for the Antichrist. 

A third question growing out of this conception of the person 
of Christ relates to the work He came to do for man. According 
to it, besides revealing God as the source of a high and perfect 
morality, He does nothing else for mankind except as standing 
asan example. The idea of atonement is eliminated altogether. 
His bodily resurrection is denied by this school generally, and 
consequently He no longer exists as a man to aid our infirmities 
and impart to us a new life. He cannot be regarded as having a 
knowledge of our fallen condition or as capable of present sym- 
pathy, for He has no human soul. 

The universal feeling of Christian faith and piety has been 
the assurance that God, by coming down into humanity and 
taking upon Him a human soul and body, could have the experi- 
ence of human sorrow and suffering — that while this was done 
in the person of the Son, the unity of the divine persons was so 
complete that this experience became also the experience of the 
Father, so that suffering men could have the sympathy of God, 
and in time of affliction could call upon Him in prayer. 

Tt is not to be denied that the consciousness of sin and guilt 
is an oppressive burden to a soul that is once awakened to per- 
ceive the divine holiness, and that the belief that in some way, 
by the death of Christ upon the cross, the hindrance to the ap- 
proach unto God was removed, so that we may have peace with 
God, has ever been the comfort of distressed consciences. 
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In this conception which we are reviewing the death of 
Christ has nothing to do with the forgiveness of sins, much as 
that is declared in the New Testament. No real effect, either 
upon the purposes of God or the relations of men, is effected by 
His death. What Dr. Gordon says is this: ‘“ He took His life, 
with its superlative wisdom and goodness from His baptism to 
His crucifixion, and gave it in one continuous sacrifice in attesta- 
tion of His sense of the worth of the human soul” (p. 231). 
There is truth in this, but it comes far short of expressing the full 
effect which the New Testament ascribes to the death of Christ, 
or of meeting the wants of an oppressd conscience. 

The chief spiritual benefit which we are to derive from this 
revelation of the eternal humanity is spoken of as that of “ get- 
ting into the consciousness of Christ.” This is dwelt upon con- 
tinually throughout the volume. It is by this that we are to rise 
up to a life of high morality, and this constitutes perfection. 
But what is this “ getting into the consciousness of Christ’? Is 
His consciousness so entirely described to us by the accounts 
given us of Him in the Gospels that we are able to realize it within 
ourselves by our own wills? In Him, as a pre-existent being, 
there must have been some consciousness of His divinity, though 
Dr. Gordon thinks He on earth did not come to such a conscious- 
ness until the time of His baptism by John. But if He were truly 
God, His consciousness must have been far beyond that of the 
finite creature, even though the creature partook of divinity. 
The finite cannot enter into the consciousness of the infinite. 
Can the sinful man enter into the consciousness of the sinless 
one? 

Perhaps it is only in respect to the relation of sonship to God 
that this entering into Christ’s consciousness is implied. It 
would seem as if this conceit of the relation of the human race 
to Christ as the embodiment of the eternal humanity of God 
were devised specially for this —to lay a foundation for the 
natural sonship of men toward God. Being consubstantial with 








God, sonship is implied. 

Fatherhood in God is universal —“ from him all fatherhood 
in heaven and earth is named.” It extends to all His creatures, 
and especially to the human race, which is created after His 
image and likeness, and al] his dispositions toward them, how- 


ever dark and mysterious to us, are those of the Father. 
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Fatherhood and Sonship are reciprocally involved relations. 
God is eternally Father, but there can be no father where there 
is not a son, and so it follows that sonship is also eternal, and 
this is realized in the Trnity, in which fatherhood and sonship 
are included. As all fatherhood proceeds from the Father, so all 
sonship proceeds from the Son, and for this God sent his only 
begotten Son into the world that men might become the sons of 
God through Him. We do not find sonship to God recognized in 
the Scriptures except by adoption. God says to Pharaoh: “ Is- 
raelis my son, even my first-born.” The race of Israel was God’s 
adopted son, and all the members of the family of Israel shared 
in the privilege of sonship accorded to the race. But the full 
privilege of individual sonship is reserved for the new dispensa- 
tion under Christ the eternal Son. ‘To as many as received 
him, He, the incarnate Logos, gave the power of authority to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name ” 
(John i. 12), which implies that they were not before the sons 
of God. Nothing can be plainer than the declaration in the fol- 
lowing verse that men are not the sons of God by natural birth, 
“who were born, not of blood, nor by the will of the flesh, nor 
by the will of man, but of God.” St. Paul says: “ Ye are all 
the sons of God by faith in Jesus Christ; because ye are sons 
God hath sent the spirit of His Son into your hearts, erying Abba, 
father; so that thou art no more a bond servant, but a son, and 
if a son, then an heir of God through Christ ” (Gal. iv. 6, 7). 
St. John says (I Epistle iii. 1): “* Behold what manner of love the 
father has bestowed upon us that we should be called the sons 
of God — and such we are.”” Contrast with this the words of the 
same apostle: “ We are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
the wicked one.” Sonship is an acquired privilege. This priv- 
ilege of sonship is the highest that can be bestowed on any 
creature, and there is no motive that can be presented to men so 
powerful to incite to holiness of life as that of sonship to God; 
but it can only be realized in the consciousness when it is re- 
garded as a gift bestowed upon men through the only begotten 
Son made Man, not as derived from any supposed consubstantial- 
ity with God,— received, not as an inherent natural prerogative, 


but as a freely bestowed favor. 
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Dr. Gordon says (pp. 174, 175): “ In modern times the truth 
of the incarnation has been used only in a negative way to kill 
certain forms of belief repugnant to Christian feeling. The 
employment of it as the constructive force in all valid Christian 
thought has been felt as a necessity only in recent times.” 

Exactly what is referred to in the former part of this extract 
is not apparent, at least to the present writer, but it is strange to 
read the assertion that the employment of the incarnation as a 
constructive force has been felt only in recent times. What is 
the entire Catholic system of belief and organization built upon 
but the incarnation? Every thing in the Catholic Church is de- 
rived from the incarnation — the doctrine and use of the sacra- 
ments especially. The sacraments have been called the extension 
of the incarnation. Baptism is the union of a member to the in- 
sarnate Son by the impartation of a new life from Him. The 
Eucharist is the communion of the body and blood, the glorified 
humanity, of the incarnate Son of God. It is the incarnate Son 
who is the head of the church. It is His rule which is exercised 
by the hierarchy. It is the kingdom of the incarnate Son which 
is looked forward to as the grand result of all His redemptive 
work. The incarnation is the sole constructive principle which 
has been operative in the organization of Christianity through- 
out the world. Although obscured and thrown somewhat into 
the background by the reformers, it still lay at the foundation 
of all their teaching. How a writer of, what we must suppose to 
be, the extensive reading of Dr. Gordon should make such a 
statement seems surprising. 

No attempt is made to sustain this theory of the person of 
Christ from Scripture. John i. 12, is quoted, but the misappli- 
cation of the expression there used has been referred to. The 
whole force of quotations from both the Gospels and Epistles 
which have from times immemorial been used in defense of the 
Nicene doctrine is ignored. And we find this remarkable state- 
ment by Dr. Gordon (p. 172): “The Christ in the minds of the 
New Testament writers is not the total Christ of God.” If by 
this is meant, as doubtless is the case, that there is a depth in the 
being and relations of Christ that cannot be adequately expressed 
in words it is doubtless true, but if it signifies that we are to 
look elsewhere than in the words of the Apostles of the Lord, 
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who were sent forth by Him as His special witnesses, for the 
means of forming an intellectual conception of the person of 
Christ, then the question arises, Where are we to look? As it re- 
lates to a historic fact and a historic person, it cannot be drawn out 
of the pure reason. Nota line of the New Testament can be ad- 
duced to show that Jesus of Nazareth was the embodiment of the 
eternal humanity in a human form. This conceit was never, I 
believe, advanced among the many heresies propounded in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Whence did it come? It must have 
grown out of the imagination of its originator. The unique 
personality of Christ was the subject of much speculation in the 
earlier centuries, but the basis of such speculation was the testi- 
mony left by the writers of the New Testament, and it was 
finally settled by the fathers of the Nicene and other early coun- 
cils, not as it is now often asserted, by the subtleties of Greek 
philosophy, but by reference to the uninterrupted traditions of 
the church as to the teaching of the Lord’s apostles. The great 
crux to the speculative mind in the Nicene doctrine is the hypo- 
static union — the union of the two distinct natures of God and 
man under the one divine personality. Wherein does this 
“Christ of to-day ” avoid the difficulties for the understanding 
presented by the Catholic doctrine? The birth of the Christ must 
have been in some way extraordinary, miraculous even. The 
coming down into a human form of “ the eternal humanity in 
the Godhead ” is as much out of the natural course of things as 
the birth of a virgin, and quite as objectionable to the specu- 
lative intellect. It seems as though the motive for this concep- 
tion must spring from an unwillingness to submit to the divine 
authority of a revelation from God given by the hands of men. 

It is a question that must arise in the minds of such as are 
interested in the form of the religious life of those who profess 
to be what formerly were called “ orthodox ” believers, whether 
such a Christ as is here presented can take the place of the Christ 
of Yesterday and can satisfy their spiritual desires and aspira- 
tions. 
The Christ of Yesterday — that is, of the ages that have 
passed, is one who unites in Himself the two natures of God and 
man. Tt is a true humanity that He wears —a humanity de- 
rived from a human mother — so that He is human throughout— 
having a human soul as well as a human body, not the emhodi- 
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e ment of an inconceivable divine humanity. As truly Man we 
f see Him as presented in the Gospels, fulfilling all righteousness, 
‘ even to the endurance of the penalty that came upon the race 
t through sin, enduring temptation and conquering the tempter, 
, entering into the sufferings and afilictions of humanity, bearing 
our sins and carrying our sorrows, and after enduring the trial and 
suffering of the cross rising from the dead in His human body, not 
disincarnating Himself and returning to His pre-inearnate condi- 
tion, but retaining our humanity with all its properties and sen- 
sibilities, glorified by the complete interpenetration of His divine 
nature,— ascending in this human form into the heavens, where 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us. The Christ of yes- 





terday is a still living Max — living in the heavens, who, by 
virtue of His union with the Deity, is capable of being ever 
t present in all places and at all times, capable of knowing the 


wants of ILis people and of aiding their infirmities by His Spirit, 
one to whom, as to an elder brother, all may look up for comfort 
and for aid — a Man to whom all power and authority is given in 
heaven and upon earth from God, who has all the interests and 
concerns of all the nations and peoples under His control, in 
whose hand are the hearts of kings and of rulers, and who orders 
all the events of the world with reference to the establishment 
upon earth of His kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

Can Dr. Gordon’s “ Christ of to-day ” fill the heart and soul 
‘ of a believing disciple as the truly human glorified Christ of 





| vesterday ? 
JOHN S. DAVENPORT. 
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HARTFORD SEMINARY REVISITED. 


In a world where things decay, wax old, and vanish away, 
and where human beings partake of the transitoriness of the 
things about them, it gives one a delightful sensation to come 
upon anything that has taken on new vigor, in which the spirit 
of the revered and lost still lives, and which gives promise of 
successive renewals of its strength in the ages that are to come. 
Especial delight, then, will he experience who, having graduated 
from some beloved educational institution, returns to it after 
years of absence, to find that, instead of having decayed, it has 
gathered into itself the best things of its past, retained the vital 
influence of the personal forces which onee made it potent for 
good, taken on the outward form of material prosperity, and ral- 
lied to its support other worthy men to make it still more useful 
in the future, and thus fit to be renewed again and again for the 
good of man and the glory of God. Such a pleasurable sensa- 
tion does an alumnus of the Hartford Theological Seminary ex- 
perience to an intense degree, who, having gone out from the old 
buildings on East Windsor Hill, or from the mansions on Pros- 
pect Street, visits for the first time the new home of the Seminary 
on Broad Street. Indeed, his pleasure begins before he enters 
the door of Hosmer Hall. The first view which he obtains of 
the line of new buildings, as he looks towards the south from 
Farmington Avenue, is one to satisfy his anticipation and to call 
out some such expression as that of the Jew of old who, for the 
first time, beheld the temple of Mount Zion. Our visiting alum- 
nus hbeholds a row of buildings which, while being far from or- 
nate and arehitecturally all that a lavish expenditure of money 
might have made them, are yet just what he would have them 
to be, for they at once strike him as being a natural evolution of 
the material form which the Seminary took on at East Windsor 
and which it temporarily assumed in the stately homes of Pros- 
pect Street. Solidity, chasteness, homeliness in the true sense 
of the word, and usefulness at onee suggest themselves as being 
the chief characteristies of the new dwelling of his honored alma 
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CHAPEL AND DORMITORY AT EAST WINDSOR HILL 


mater. And seeing these standing out so prominently, he feels 
that he has come home, as he would not feel if the dear old 
mother had moved into some palace for which her devout spirit 
and past life had not fitted her. But a new sense of satisfaction 
takes possession of him as, entering the door of Hosmer Tall, 
he looks to the wall on the left and sees the bronze tablet which 
has been lovingly placed there “ In grateful memory of William 
Thompson, D.D.,” his former friend and instruetor, through 
whose fidelity, as might well have been inscribed upon the tablet, 
all these latter glories of the Seminary life were made possible. 
Turning now from the Thompson tablet, the eves of our alumnus 
rest upon a marble memorial, with its faithful medallion portrait 
of James B. Hosmer, whose loyalty to the Seminary and vener- 
able form he can never forget, and a deepened home-feeling 
comes to his heart; for he perceives that precious memories are 
here everlastingly enshrined, that however much there may be 
in the institution that is new, there is no tendeney to ignore the 
persons and things which made the Seminary so dear and helpful 
to those who went out from it during its earlier vears. As he 
turns next to inspect the rooms and the apparatus for instruction, 
of which he has heard so much, he passes on towards the north, 


and has his attention called to the reeeption-room on the right, 
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with its comfortable and attractive furnishings, and to the music- 
room on the left, with its two fine pianos and pictures of the 
masters in music, where the student has the best of opportunities 
offered him for the cultivation of his musical gifts and for pre- 
paring himself for the direction of his own choir and congrega- 
tion, in the important matter of reverent and acceptable worship 
of God through the service of praise. Looking for a moment 
into one of the two cheerful lecture and reeitation-rooms which 





MUSIC ROOM 


are so arranged about the chapel that they can be opened up on 
special oeeasions for the enlargement of the chapel aecommoda- 
tions, the observer enters the chapel, and finds himself in a cheer- 
ful oratory, with desk, organ, and comfortable sittings, where 
prayers are daily condueted, and where, after the old and tried 
methods, that spirit is cultivated which has ever marked the 
atmosphere of the Seminary since its foundation. Tere, also, 
as he is informed, the Hosmer Hall Choral Union and the Rhein- 
herger Club meet to rehearse for the concerts which have played 
so important a part in the musical edueation of the students and 
the people of Hartford. And here leetures and missionary and 
other addresses are given, a large part of which are open to the 
general public; and several literary clubs meet here and im- 
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prove themselves along the lines of culture to which they are 
severally devoted. The chapel is thus seen to be a most useful 
part of the seminary plant. After his inspection of it our visitor 
is told that before retracing his steps to view the interesting feat- 
ures of the rooms which open upon the corridor to the south of 
the main entrance, he would better look into the refectory, which 
opens to the north from a corridor in one of the two west wings 
of the main seminary building. With a fragrant recollection of 
the social pleasures whieh he enjoyed around the table during 
his own course in the Seminary, he is delighted to find so home- 
like a dining-room, and to be told that the same good fellowship 
abounds around these tables that obtained in former davs, and 
that, at the close of the evening meal, the reeital of texts of 
seripture, by several of the students, and the offering of prayer 
by some one of them, keep up the old eustom which so fittingly 
closed the well-remembered days of the past, and whieh pre- 
pared the former students, as it prepares those of the present, for 
their evening hours of study. As he musingly turns away from 
the refectory the visitor is informed that the students are now 
banded together in an association, in order that the numerous 
details of common interest mav be carefully attended to. Tnder 
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this arrangement one is appointed to look after the religious 
mectings, and another after nuissionary matters, another to at- 
tend to cases of sickness, another to act as book agent, and still 
another to superintend the various things which might be easily 
neglected were there no organization of the kind in existence. 
Thus, the students are bound together by their sense of mutual 


responsibility, and much kindly service is rendered which make 
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for contort and good fellowship. Coming back now to the place 
from which we started on our tour of inspection, we pass down 
the main corridor towards the south, look for a moment into the 
well-appointed oftice on the left, which also contains the post- 
oftice, peep into another pleasant lecture-room and the faculty- 
room, and, turning to the right into the southerly west wing, to 
ect a glimpse of the well-stored book-room and _ office of the 
Record, we next mount the stairs to see some of the students’ 
rooms and other features of the second and third floors of Hosmer 
Hall. Tere we find comfortably furnished apartments, all open- 
ing, at some part of the day, towards the sunlight, precisely as the 
institution has been in the way, from the first, of turning towards 
the Sun of Righteousness. And we find bath-rooms conveniently 











situated on each of the upper floors, and stalls for the bieyeles, 
which now play so important a part in theological education, 
and we obtain from many of the windows delightful views of the 
city and surrounding country, which confirm the wisdom of the 
trustees who selected the site for these new and spacious build- 


ings. But we are not yet done with our surprises, for, in coming 





A STUDENT’S STUDY 


back to the first floor, we are conducted further to the south, 
through a short connecting corridor, to what was the library 
room, until it was too erowded to contain the books which had 
been so rapidly accumulating, where we find one of the most 
interesting rooms that it has ever been our pleasure to visit. On 
its right side we behold several cases with openings for papers 
and magazines, and are informed that something like five hun- 
dred of the leading periodicals and papers of this and other lands 
are here accessible to the students and the good people of Hart- 
ford. This statement almost takes away the breath of one who 
had access to so limited an amount of such literature in the past 
days of the Seminary; but he finds it to be no exaggeration as he 
takes down and examines one after another of the theological, 


scientific, sociological, civie, domestic, musical, and all other kind 
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of periodicals that can be ot any use to a student in theology, and 
discovers that no chureh of Christ that has any standing in the 
land is not represented here by one or more of its leading papers. 
If one’s vision does not broaden here, as he puts himself in touch 
with all this literature, it certainly will not be the fault of this 
unique reading-room. But the other two-thirds of the space of 
this attractive room invite the attention of the visitor. In the 
center of the room we find two long glass-covered cases, and 
around the walls similarly protected upright cases. In these have 
been arranged accumulations of books and eurios, many speci- 
mens of whieh have been donated by the alumni of the Seminary, 
but of which a larger proportion have been loaned by the Ameri- 
ean Board, for which society they have been collected by its mis- 
sionaries during the last eighty vears. Things archaeological and 
anthropological, idols galore, weapons of warfare, fantastic arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, and other things too numerous to men- 


tion, which throw light upon the pages of God’s word, and which 
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MISSIONARY MUSEUM 


suggest the need which the nations have of the light from the 
sacred page, make up this rare collection of curiosities. Not the 
least interesting and valuable case is that near the eenter, which 
contains nothing but missionary versions of the Bible, to the num- 
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ber of two hundred and thirty-five, all of which lie open before 
the gaze of the observer, so that he may read, if he can, some page 
of the seriptures in scores of languages. As one looks upon all 
this valuable collection, which missionary effort and patience 
have gathered together, and considers the amount of labor which 
is here represented in the production of so many translations of 
the ILloly Oracles, he cannot but feel that this deposit could 
have found a no more appropriate resting-place than with this 
institution, which has ever been in the way of sending out to mis- 
sion fields a very large proportion of its worthy graduates. This 
reaping of rich advantage to the students of Hartford Seminary 
is only a fair return for her sowing on many a diffieult field in 
heathen lands. Ilowever, not all the treasures of this instruet- 
ive room have been noticed, for, hanging on the walls above the 
cases of periodicais and curios, there are portraits of persons 
whom the alumni of this Seminary must ever hold in loving re- 
gard. Tlere, for instanee, we behold the face of Dr. Tyler, he of 
“the Tyler and Taylor controversy,” and, near by, that of the 
saintly Nettleton. And the kindly face of Ellsworth, the early 
benefactor of the institute, looks down upon us, to remind us of 
the devotion and sacrifice which have entered into its life. 
And we behold in lifelike portraiture the faces of Vermilve and 
Karr, the still-lamented and fondly-remembered instruetors in 
theology. And other noble faces witness from these walls to 
the rich heritage which this school has transmitted to us of zeal 
for the faith that was once delivered to the saints. But we must 
stay no longer with this cloud of witnesses, for we are told that 
there are other things for us to see of surpassing interest. 
Passing on now through a second connecting corridor we 
find ourselves in the spacious hall of the Case Memorial Library, 
where we linger for a few moments to view the beautiful memo- 
rial fireplace, to examine the models of Palestine and Jerusalem, 
which have been deposited here for exhibition, and to glance 
into the two comfortable rooms which open from the hall to the 
east and south, and which are used for the accommodation of 
small groups of scholars who are pursuing special courses of 
study. We might visit the second and third stories of this ele- 
gant building and look into other rooms which are devoted to 
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various uses, but we think it best to pass directly into the main 






















room of the library, where we are even more delighted over the 
enlarged opportunities which the Seminary offers its patrons 
than we have been before; for here there is no groping, as of 
yore, in a dark room, for a book or two on some selected topic, 
which may or may not be found, but here are space, and light, 
and books upon books, case upon case of them; books ancient 


and modern: books in Hebrew and Arabic, books in Latin and 





Greek, in German, and French, and English; books that are ex- 
tremely rare, as well as those which are found in all collections; 
quantities of books in the departinents of Lutherana, hymnology, 


sociology, and history; numerous Bibles in ancient and modern | 





BOOK ROOM OF LIBRARY 


languages; and works that touch upon everything that a student 
would be in the least likely to require for his advancement in help- 
ful knowledge. And all this rich treasure has been so carefully 
arranged and classified that one has but to tell the scholarly 
and eourteous librarian, or his efficient assistants, what is wanted 
in order to have it put into his hands almost immediately. In 
passing from shelf to shelf and viewing the general arrangements 
of the building, an alumnus hardly knows which most to ad- 
mire, the generous spirit of the man who gave this splendid 
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building and a large proportion of its most valuable books, the 
wisdom of those who planned the building or the broad vision of 
the present head of the institution, by whose suggestions and 
through whose inspiration this collection of books has come to 
be what it is, the best theological library in the country. Surely, 
to each of the above must a large measure of praise be given, for 
it is through their united efforts that this memorial library, from 
foundation to finial, in external beauty and content, is altogether 
the crowning glory of the material equipment of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

But our guide is not yet done with us. It is an age of phys- 
ical, as well as of intellectual and spiritual development, so we 





REAR OF LIBRARY TENNIS COURT GYMNASIUM 


must pass back through the various corridors that we have already 
traversed, and see what is going on outside the main buildings. 
ITere we find young men engaged, not as they are said to have 
been in the early days at East Windsor, in cultivating the potato 
patch with the hoe, but in wielding the racket on smooth ten- 
nis courts; and in passing into the brick gymnasium, in the rear 
of the Seminary lot, we find every modern appliance that is 
necessary for the development of the student’s arm and leg and 
lung, that he may give forth no uncertain sound, or fail of gestic- 
wating foreibly and gracefully, or of running well in the days 
that are soon to discover what sort of a man he is. And here 
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we smile a mixed smile in pleased recognition of the good things 
which are, and in amused recollection of the old barn with the 
rings and Indian clubs, in the rear of No. 48 Prospect Street. 
We cannot but believe that work on the tennis court is quite as 
agreeable and profitable as was that which was put into the old 
potato patch; and we know that the present gymnasium furnishes 
2 more pleasing variety of entertainment than that whieh con- 
sisted in agonizing swinging’ on those rings, on a cold day, in that 
over-ventilated barn. 

But the hour for the examinations has arrived, and our visit- 
ing alumnus would test the value of this goodly theological tree 
by its fruit. Ie would know whether its transplanting into new 
soil and the engrafting upon it of new shoots from various quar- 
ters have changed the flavor of the fruit which it is annually 
dropping into the market, for the refreshing and strengthening 
of the Chureh. He has heard that some of these theological 
trees of the Lord, while seeming to be full of sap and flourishing, 
have yielded some fruit that the churches have found to be a little 
off color, knurly, or sour; and he has come up partly with a view 
to discovering whether the old East Windsor stock is under the 
care of the right men, and whether he can detect any difference 
between the fruit which it formerly yielded and that which it is 
now producing. ‘To follow him from class-room to class-room 
might be wearisome to the reader, although it furnishes him 
with such pleasure as he has rarely experienced, so we will only 
state the conclusions to which he finally arrives. He has happily 
discovered that the Seminary is in the hands of competent men. 
They were thoroughly trained for the important work which has 
been committed to them, and the years of faithful service which 
they have given to the institution have greatly added to their 
eflicieney. The evidences of their loyalty to the vital truth 
which was held by the fathers were too apparent in the class- 
room to be questioned. At the same time the visitor could not 
fail to observe that every fresh discovery of truth, that has been 
sufticiently well attested, has here been weleomed and ineor- 
porated into the old system, and been cordially enforced. He 
has detected no disloyalty towards the old and tried things and 
no fearfulness respecting the things that are new. And he has 
been impressed with the remarkable unanimity of feeling which 
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prevails among the professors. They are a unit with regard to 
the vital things that look to the welfare of this school of the 
prophets, and have come to love it with all the affection that the 
great body of the alumni cherish towards their alma mater. 
With such evidences before him of ability, fidelity, and self- 
sacrificing loyalty, not so unlike that which carried the institu- 
tion through its darkest days and planted it in its present environ- 
ment, the visiting alumnus is well convineed that the dear old 
tree is under the care of the right sort of husbandmen. And he 
is well-assured of another thing, viz.: that the fruit of the tree is 
good. It was tested in all sorts of lights in the several rooms 
that were visited. Now it was held up before the light of the 
Old Testament, and now in that of the New; now the light of 
ecclesiastical history was turned upon it, and now that of theol- 
ogv; and now it underwent scrutiny under the glare of a homilet- 
ical search-light. But it is not too much to say that under all 
of the tests to which the ripening, or all but ripened fruit, was 
subjected it appeared to be remarkably sound, and to have the 
same general flavor which characterized the fruit of the tree in 
former years. If any difference could be detected between that 


of years gone by and the latest product, it may be expressed in 
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the statement, that the latter seemed to be fully as bright, on the 
average, and, in a few particular cases, to be a great deal fairer. 
To lay aside all metaphor, our alumnus is satisfied that the young 
men and women whom the Seminary is sending forth to preach 
and teach the truth are worthy representatives of an institution 
that has always stood for loyalty to the Word of God, for spirit- 
uality and for missionary zeal. And he sees no reason why they 
should not make creditable records on the pages of chureh 
history, institutional history, and, best of all, upon the hearts and 
lives of thousands whom they shall have led into the shelter and 
blessedness of the everlasting kingdom. It is, then, with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to the Great Head of the Chureh 
that our visitor turns his face homeward, to resume the work for 
which the dear old Seminary helped to fit him. Tf he had any 
doubts as to the direction in which his alma mater is facing he 





has them no longer. We knows that she is facing towards the 
light, as formerly: that she is in the line of that evolutionary 
process Which has been both safely conservative and opportunely 
progressive; and that she is destined to do a grand work for 
Christ and His Church, because the spirit which actuates her to- 
day is the same that has borne her on, through her trials and 
triumphs, to the position which she now occupies, at the very 
fore-front of the theological institutions of the land. 


Lewis W. Hicks, ’74. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

This is the modest but felicitous title of a neatly-made volume 
containing five lectures delivered on the Carew Foundation be- 
fore Hartford Theological Seminary, in 1896, by the Rev. 
George Leon Walker, D.D., pastor emeritus of the First Church 
in Hartford. 

Although the general subject is set forth “ with special refer- 
ence to Congregationalists,” the author’s treatment of it is so free 





from denominational bias — so truly historical and catholic 
that all students of the religious development in New England, 
and all who are interested in the life and thought of those who, 
in days gone by, so labored together with God that we, who have 
entered into their labors, find their wilderness blooming like a 
garden, will be grateful for this volume and its quiet but vivid re- 
flections of a somewhat sad and severe, but noble past. The fore- 
fathers wrought with a “ sad sincerity,” but they “ builded better 
than they knew;” and if, looking back into their times, we behold 
“much rubbish ” there, it is the rubbish incident to construction 
and edification, and not that of disintegration and ruin, and for 
all such rubbish one may feel a sort of tender respect. 

It is not so much the external and ecclesiastical development 
of New England religion that Dr. Walker traces as the unfolding 
of the religious life itself, in its internal and experimental aspects, 
— that which more than all else is the “ truest bond of fellowship 
and acquaintance between times and men.” 

The first lecture treats of The Puritan Period: 1620-1660, 
a period embracing the active lives of the first settlers of the early 
New England colonies. 

The second lecture treats of The Puritan Decline: 1660- 


mow 


(oe. 
The third, of The Great Awakening and its Sequels: 1735- 
1790. 
Some Aspects of the Religious Life in New England. By George Leon Walker. Boston: 
Silver Burdette & Co., pp. 208. $1.25. 
Aveust—4 ( 335 ) 
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The fourth, of The Evangelical Reawakening: 1790-1859. 

The fifth discusses T'he Current Period : 1859-1896. 

What Dr. Walker would have accomplished could he have 
traversed this field of investigation in that more leisurely and 
ample manner so desired by him, we cannot say, but the “ rapid 
survey ” of the field which he here presents is that of an accurate 
and acute and impartial student, admirably equipped for the 
work, and easily capable of setting forth his store of observation 
and information in a most orderly and lucid style and form. 

The whole matter is so compacted, and so free from all super- 
fluity of expression, that in order to review the line of argument 
one must needs quote nearly the whole text. An abstract of these 
pages would be an inexcusable mutilation of the presentation 
given therein. We would not be guilty of such a mutilation, but 
would rather cordially invite and urge all who may chance to 
read this “ notice ” to procure and peruse the book itself. 

In the first lecture Dr. Walker shows how prominent a fea- 
ture of the earlier religious life was its profound sense of the 
divine sovereignty. That this conception did not shed over life 
an unrelieved aspect of fatalism, and wholly deject and sadden 
the spirits of men, was due to the happy fact that the practical 
issue of extreme doctrines entertained, is not always what it 
logically ought to be. 

“There is a reserve of sound, saving sense and feeling in 
human nature which often rescues life and behavior from the 
consequences of the most positively accepted intellectual con- 
clusions.” 

That sentence is one of supreme wisdom, and it is only one of 
many like it with which these pages are enriched. 

The following paragraph shows the author’s happy style: 

“Tt is not true that Puritan life was a life of gloom. Hus- 
hands and wives loved as they do now. Children were a joy in 
households, as they are still. Young men and maidens had their 
attractions, their jealousies, their trepidations, their happy under- 
standings at last, as at present. About them the seasons walked 
in glorious change, as they do yet. And they were not insensible 
to these things. Life was, in all its essential verities and joys 
what we find it ourselves.” 

The period of Puritan declension is one of great interest, and 
Dr. Walker sketches its tendencies with much wealth of pertinent 
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illustration. ‘There was declension in pulpit and in pew. Edu- 
cation was neglected. Curiously enough, the people were seized 
with the fever of speculation in land, and the perils of barbarism 
were not entirely overcome. 

Political anxieties, military strife, civil disturbances, religious 
controversy, witchcraft, fiat money, lax morality, and formalism 
in the church conspired to depress and degrade society. 

Then — 1740 — came the “ Great Awakening,” the period 
of remarkable revivals of religion, attended by results both good 
and bad, in which period Jonathan Edwards and Mr. Whitfield 
conspicuously figure. Dr. Walker brings out, without any hesi- 
tation, the unfavorable features and extravagances of this re- 
vivalistic movement, and also the divisions of sentiment with 
regard to it in the churches and among the ministers. He shows 
how “the great wave of emotion which rolled across the coun- 
try subsided almost as rapidly as it arose.” But he also shows 
how it profoundly affected the religious life of that period, and 
of subsequent times. His discussion of this whole matter is emi- 
nently well-balanced and instructive. 

The inevitable reaction from the religious excitements of 
which we have spoken, the prevalence of ecclesiastical conten- 
tions, the outbreaking of war, and the political strife incidental 
to the Revolution, were some of the causes of a formality and 
torpor in the religious life from 1750 on to 1790. 

Then came the Evangelical Reawakening, as Dr. Walker calls 
it, far more fruitful in good and permanent results, he thinks, 
than the movement of 1740. The New-Light, or New-Divinity, 
theologians began to take the field, and mainly under their vigor- 
ous operations the great revival movement of 1797-1801 was 
inaugurated and maintained. It was a time of “ soul-humbling ” 
preaching. Men of might were in the forefront of an aggressive 
and stalwart host. At intervals, for more than fifty years, re- 
vivals oceurred all over New England, whose results were of vast 
value to the Christian kingdom. Missionary societies sprang into 
vigorous life. Great theological campaigns were set on foot. 
Temperance crusades were enthusiastically prosecuted. A liberal 
school of theology, comprising able and scholarly men, began 
the movement in Massachusetts which ripened into Unitarianism. 

The last of these lectures, which deals with “ The Current 
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Period: 1859-1896, is, in many respects the most interesting 


and suggestive of all. 

The obvious difficulty in the way of impartial statement of 
current traits and tendencies is frankly acknowledged, but he 
seems to have surmounted it. 

“The epoch opens in the thick of the great political and 
moral debate on the slavery question —- a debate which was just 
about passing from the arena of discussion with tongue and pen to 
the field of arms and blood.” 

Although the central principle of the war was a moral one, 
and much was anticipated from the impulse and inspiration of 
the generous and heroie sentiments of the hour, and especially 
from the moral elements of sacrifice and beneficence associated 
with them, the consequences, as affecting the religious life of the 
people, were in some degree disappointing. 

War is always attended and followed by demoralizations. 
Aside from this general influence there were other frustrative 
influences, which the author specifies with a bold and free hand, 
and though his opinions on this topic may be challenged, we be- 
lieve them to be sound and true. 

One feature of current religious life is “the immense de- 
velopment of the principle of voluntary organization for moral 
and religious objects.” This has given to the life of this period 
a certain “ outwardness of character.” 

There is less reflection and introspection. Speaking and do- 
ing have taken the place of thinking and being. In receiving 
persons to membership in the church, in granting licenses to 
students to preach the Gospel, and in ordaining and installing 
ministers before church councils, a great change has taken place 
in respect of what is required of them in their religious faith and 
experience. 

Small attention or respect is paid to systematic religious doe- 
trine. Preaching has become largely ethical and_ practical. 
Preaching may not have degenerated, intellectually or spiritually, 
but “how far it can travel the present road, especially in the 
treatment of political and so-called sociological applications of 
the gospel, without suffering some loss of effectiveness,” may be 
a question. 

Other changes of mental attitude are noted and discussed, 


which we must forbear to notice. 
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Nowhere else, as in this fine and strong lecture, have we seen 
such a keen and yet kindly, such a critical and yet hopeful re- 
view of the religious characteristics and tendencies of the present 
period. And Dr. Walker concludes in a noble strain, calling at- 
tention to the fact that things as they now are should not be re- 
garded as in any wise final. Our proper attitude is that of pa- 
tience and expectancy. “ God fulfills himself in many ways.” 
Let us watch, and wait, and labor as best we may, in our little 
day. 

It is a privilege to call attention to this small but precious 
book. It is intrinsically precious as the masterly treatment of an 
important theme by one most competent to handle it with thor- 
oughness and fairness. It is precious, too, as a fine piece of liter- 
arv work. We have long regarded Dr. Walker as one of the 
cleanest, clearest, and most vigorous writers of our day. He 
puts forth his strength without apparent effort; he makes no 
sign of rhetorical ambition; he never allows one to suspect that 
he is more intent on a sentence than on his subject, but he is 
always strong, orderly, lucid, dignified, and graceful in his com- 
position, Ile could not write an obseure or slovenly paragraph. 
It is not in him to do such things. 

This book is characterized by all the best literary traits and 
qualities of the author. 

But to a great many persons, here and elsewhere, this volume 
vill be precious, and sadly so, because it is the last work and the 
farewell word of a most highly honored and greatly beloved 
Christian gentleman and minister. 

It is a mysterious providence, indeed, in accordance with 
which a man of such character, ability, culture, wisdom, and man- 
ifold capacity for usefulness should be, by the touch of disease, 
sequestered from society, and cut off from all those ways of com- 
munication of the world, in which, with tongue and pen, he has 
been, and still might be, a great power for good. And we are 
grateful that before this sequestration occurred, Dr. Walker was 
encouraged, permitted, and enabled to write the lectures which 
compose this volume. 

Tt is with gratitude, as well as with honor and affection, that 
we recall his service thus rendered to us. Tn the sympathy of love 


we cherish him, praying for his comfort and welfare; and — 
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would to God some good portion of his prophetic spirit might 
rest upon us all — his loving brethren! 
Epwin P. Parker. 


In The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy, by Dean F. W. Farrar, we 
have an earnest effort to commend the sacred Scriptures to the faith 
and respect of thoughtful men, who may be honestly perplexed by the 
manifold contentions now clustering about the book. The author dis- 
closes and avows a lofty admiration and hearty devotion for the Word, 
and writes repeatedly with a contagious enthusiasm and a glowing elo- 
quence in its description and defense. Such passages are the chapters 
upon the Variety, Supremacy, and Consolations of Scripture, all 
written with an impressive depth and fervor of appreciation. The fine 
array of personal testimonials to the supreme beauty and value of the 
Bible form a telling conclusion of the volume. 

The author affirms his purpose to write a positive, rather than a 
negative work. But there is, nevertheless, a tedious surplusage of 
faultfinding and onslaught. The total volume of such matter, dis- 
tributed through the book, is positively oppressive, the more so as 
one feels how needless and profitless and stale it all is. Here are Jael 
and Deborah, Abraham and Jephthah, Midian and Sinai, the wars of 
Joshua and the imprecatory Psalms, Hebrew Slavery, and polygamy 
and divorce, God’s “ creation” of ‘evil’ and instigation of David to 
sin, the witches and the slaughtered sons of Saul, the stories about 
Eden and Babel and Jonah, the Mosaic ceremonies and externalities, 
and all the rest in the usual dressing and style, and the usual jumble of 
human and divine, substance and form, abiding and transient. Then 
course after course is further served in evidence that Origen was an 
allegorizer, that Augustine was intolerant, that Calvin burned Servetus, 
that Luther called James “right strawy,” that Quenstedt believed in 
verbal inspiration, that Alva was a butcher, that the Mormon points to 
Jacob and the slaveholder to Philemon, that Galileo was right and Dar- 
win exact, that the Pilgrim Fathers persecuted Quakers, that Jesuits 
are casuists, and that Wesley believed in witchcraft. All these and 
innumerable items besides similarly antique and inapt might, one 
would think, for once be suffered to rest. 

The prolonged and superficial treatment of matters like Canonicity, 
Hermeneutics, Inspiration, and Criticism, all handled so much more 
properly and effectively in numerous specialized discussions by other 
writers, might far better have been omitted. Such discussions, so 
handled, only dissipate the energy of the effort. (Longmans, pp. xviii, 
359. $2.00.) 


The Claims of the Old Testament, by Prof. Stanley Leathes, contains 
two lectures delivered at the Sesquicentennial of Princeton University. 
From the title of the book we would suppose that it would contain an 
exhibition of the claims which the Old Testament makes for itself and 
an estimate of the validity of these claims. Instead of this, is a defense 
of the claims of ecclesiastical tradition in regard to the Old Testament. 
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The author avows at the outset that it is his purpose to advocate the 
traditional conception of the Old Testament, and from this aim he never 
departs. Never once is the question propounded, What do the Penta- 
teuch, prophets and historical books represent themselves to be? But, 
How shall we defend the conventional, ecclesiastical theory of the Bible? 
The method pursued is to start with an @ priori doctrine of inspiration, 
to interpret the New Testament on the basis of this pre-supposition, 
and then to derive the exegetical and critical conceptions of the Old 
Testament from New Testament quotations and allusions. This is the 
old dogmatie method of Biblical study, and it is hopelessly at variance 
with the inductive method which characterizes scientific research in 
all other departments and should characterize Biblical research also. 
As might be supposed, the author is opposed to modern criticism and 
all its results. For him “the critics” are a group of conspirators 
banded together to destroy the Bible. Criticism is synonymous with 
the most radical theories of the most radical school. He seems un- 
aware that it is merely a method of study, not a particular conclusion, 
and that any man who tries to form an intelligent opinion in regard to 
the Bible thereby becomes a critic. Of course, there are many positions 
that the author takes against radical criticism that one does not hesi- 
tate to approve, but even when his conclusions are right, his method is 
so perverse that his arguments lose their foree. It is a pity that such 
weak lectures should have been delivered on the occasion of the Ses- 
quicentennial of Princeton University. They fall far below the scientific 
standard of the other courses given at that time. If the authorities at 
Princeton had gone to Germany, instead of England, for their lecturer 
on the Old Testament, as they did for their lecturers on mathematics 
and philology, we might at least have had a discussion that would have 
advanced beyond the standpoint of the middle ages. (Scribners, pp. 
73. $1.00.) 


Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tradition as Illustrated by the Monu- 
ments opens beyond recall the discussion for which we have long been 
waiting. The aim of the book is to confront the negative literary 
criticism of the Old Testament with a demonstration of the antiquity 
and verity of the Hebrew records based upon the external testimony of 
contemporaneous monuments. Similar efforts have been made by 
others, but in less massive and commanding style. Here is an attempt, 
in the volume before us, of unquestionable significance. However much 
Driver may contemn and belittle similar work by Sayce, none, who are 
wont to bow to Robertson Smith’s treatment of early Semitic religion, 
can in equity despise this work of Hommel, grounded as it is upon the 
unique work of Glaser’s old Arabian inscriptions, and the monuments 
of the days of Hammurabi and Amenothes III. We are fully aware 
that this effort is only a beginning of a beginning, and that there is in 
it not a little of questionable conjecture. We know that much material, 
bound to claim a hearing, is already in hand, though not as yet fully 
studied or even published. We doubt not that masses more lie all 
about the Orient, as yet unearthed. But we have enough for a be- 
ginning, and a beginning in the right direction Hommel has certainly 
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made; enough for some assured conclusions, and some conclusions not 


sasy to ignore or reverse he has certainly drawn. 

The argument of the book may be briefly sketched. Modern liter- 
ary critics of the Bible build upon internal evidence. As an outcome 
they have come to deny the truth of the Patriarchal records, a large part 
of the Mosiac Mission, and all lofty and spiritual religion or ethics be- 
fore the prophetic era. Let all this be scrutinized in the light of exter- 
nal evidence drawn from monuments professedly contemporaneous. 
Abraham's life touched Babylonia; Joseph’s touched Egypt; Moses’ 
touched Arabia. Let the Biblical records of those lives and times be 
read in the light of the monumental records of those lands. In particular, 
let this comparative study handle the proper names. It will be found, 
it can be amply shown, that the Hebrew records exhibit a marvelous 
attnity with the monuments of their respective times. Thus, there 
will appear a demonstration, not alone or chiefly, of the verity of the 
ancient history attested in our Hebrew records, but also, and this is 
of notable importance, of the antiquity of those records themselves. 
Not only is the Biblical history of Abraham true to fact, but its original 
must have dated from the time of the Arabian Dynasty, then in power 
in the Patriarch’s primitive home. So also with the era and records 
of Moses. In style and in fact they are a close reflex of the Mosaic age. 
Such, in brief, is the aim and sum of the book. 

As could be foreseen, the chief interest will center about the records 
of the time and dynasty of Hammurabi, the Tel-el-A-Marna tablets, and 
the old Arabian inscriptions discovered by Glaser. The significance of 
these last monuments is plainly felt by Hommel to be supreme. But 
Glaser’s data and dates are as yet too problematical and his material 
too unique and undeveloped for much but the most initial and tentative 
treatment. Still, even here, Hommel’s work, written in a free intimacy 
with Glaser, is finely suggestive of remarkable linguistic information, 
and Glaser’s arguments for the antiquity of his finds shows them of 
highest significance. To our mind the supreme section of the book is 
the cluster of intensely interesting discussions relating to the time of 
Abraham, and more particularly to Gen. xiv. However problematical 
may be the contemporary history of Joseph, or the queries touching the 
Minaean inscriptions of Glaser, the times and events and personages 
of the dynasty of Hammurabi have become practically adjusted into a 
place and relation of commanding influence. They stand forth out of 
the past and encircle the events of our Hebrew records with an im- 
pregnable and conspicuous reality. As said before, Hommel deals 
chiefly with proper names. His work is, therefore, minute, and to 
many readers doubtless painful to pursue. But it none the less solidly 
and cogently shows that the scripture records, far from being swollen 
and floating myths, are bulwarked among the verities of the past as 
felsenfest as Ehrenbreitstein amid the events of to-day. 

Other matters of burning interest are the remarks about the mono- 
theism of early Arabian times: the pure Arabian deseent of the Ham- 
murabi dynasty: the chronology of the period of Abraham, a careful 
comparative study: the origin and sense of the names Shaddai and 
Jehovah; the argument for the early use by the Hebrews and their 
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neighbors of the Minaean script; the various geographical data, particu- 
larly his study of ‘* Shur” and “ Asher,” which he locates southwest of 
Palestine, and of the locality called “ across the river” in Joshua xxiv. 
2, II Sam. x. 16, I Kings iv. 24, ete., and of the geographical import of 
Arpakshad. Specially noteworthy also is the sum of evidence, scat- 
tered throughout the book, of the high quality of the life of these an- 
The eras of Abraham and Moses and Joshua were not 


cient times. 
debased and uncultured. Thus, there is nothing to destroy, on the con- 
trary, there is much in the indubitable external evidences of the ancient 
past to assure our faith in the full validity of our Hebrew scriptures. 
The book should be widely read, not as a conclusion, but as an introduc- 
tion to a mighty debate. Once read, and readers will need little entreaty 
to keep religiously alert for new disclosures of treasures from God’s 
hidden mines of Assyrian, Arabian, Egyptian, and Palestinian arch- 
aeology. (Young & Co., pp. Xvi, 350. $1.75.) 


In Dr. James F. Kennedy’s Commentary on the Prophecy of Habak- 
kuk we have an introduction of 86 pages, handling matters pertaining 
to the personality and life of the prophet, the date of this work, and the 
unity of the book, with an analysis and translation, followed by a 
running commentary of 64 pages, handling the prophecy verse by verse. 
The book is the product of long years of study in the pastoral office 
under peculiar drawbacks and difficulties, owing to early loss of eye- 
It is a creditable piece of work, presenting a fine illustration of 
persistence and triumph over difticulties. The volume yields plain 
evidence of prolonged and affectionate brooding over the word, good 
signs of wide general reading, a ready eye for investigating minute 
the need of gaining the historic sense, an 


sight. 


details, a good sense of 
honorable originality of view, and an unhesitating faith. Occasionally 
the assertions are broader than the book warrants, a fault which, in 
these days, is sure to encumber an author’s influence. We earnestly 
wish this style of work were not so relatively rare. If only young pas- 
tors would fasten upon some fruitful line of study and never fully 
forsake it, despite a thousand inevitable interventions and intermis- 
sions. until the undertaking was complete, we should have not only a 
fine harvest of practical ministerial literature, but also a fine array of 
fervent preachers and fertile pastorates as a result. (Franklin Re- 
pository Press, Chambersburg, Pa., pp. 100.) 


Some twenty years ago there was established by representatives of 
the John C. Green estate a fund at the disposal of the officers and manag- 
ers of the American Sunday-School Union, “ for the purpose of aiding 
them in securing a Sunday-school literature of the highest order of 
merit.” This fund has done much good in these years of its working, 
und gives us as its latest product this admirable Commentary on the 
Book of Acts, by Dr. Rice. 

Sunday-school teachers and learners will find it most helpfully 
made up with maps and charts and illustrations, and served with an 
index and with an appendix, containing discussions of some of the more 
important questions coming up in the text: but they will, beyond this, 
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find it a most careful and painstaking exegesis of the narrative, with 
plenty of hard critical work behind it, giving it a basis on which it 
ought to stand with any student who comes to the book with a desire 
to be placed in the direction of facts. We could wish that the introduc- 
tion material had been better worked out. The author did not, doubt- 
less, consider it necessary to go through the details of modern criticism, 
and we are disposed to think he has judged wisely. In such a book as 
this, for such a use as it is designed to have, discussion, for instance, 
of such a question as the sources of the book from the point of view of 
the modern documentary critic, would be utterly fruitless. On the 
other hand, we believe that the question of the design and purpose of 
the book is hardly given full enough scope. There are certainly other 
views than the two which the author has mentioned (pp. 9f) before 
coming to his own, and we are constrained to add that some of them 
commend themselves to us as more acceptable than the one the author 
has chosen. We cannot believe that Luke’s plan is fully laid before us 
in saying that it was “to note the beginnings only of Christianity ” 
(p. 12), for while it is true that the historian does not profess to give 
more than the beginnings of the Church’s work and life, as it would 
hardly have been possible for him to do if he lived and wrote in the 
Apostolic age, the question insists upon pressing itself upon us why he 
gives us the beginning of certain selected portions of the Church's 
history, and not of it entire, and why he follows those beginnings 
along certain selected lines of development, and not along all the lines 
which were actually carried out. Had Dr. Rice been more thorough in 
the discussion of this question he would, we believe, have opened up 
much more suggestively to his readers the book which he has interpreted 
for them. 

There is, in addition to this, the question of chronology. Perhaps it 
would have been too much to ask the author to present and investigate 
Holtzmann’s recently promulgated scheme, which Harnack, in Ger- 
many, and MecGiffert, among ourselves, have adopted. But it would 
have added greatly to the interest of the introduction to know of it 
and to have pointed out to us the way in which it would affect the 
events of the book should its acceptance on the part of critical scholars 
become universal. These, however, are, on the whole, negative faults. 
The positive worth of the Commentary is unquestioned, and we are only 
too glad to let it be known. (Am. 8S. 8S. Union, pp. iv, 371. $1.25.) 


We question whether Dr. Stifler has done better work than is repre- 
sented in this little book, on The Epistle to the Romans, and we question 
whether the good work here presented would have been possible but 
for the thorough and scientific study given to the Epistle’s criticism and 
exegesis at the doctor’s desk. Such compact presentation of the Apostle’s 
thought does not come offhand, and such up-to-date views of the ques- 
tions affecting the introduction to the Epistle are not possible without 
investigation. The author has planned not so much a commentary upon 
the Apostle’s argument nor a discussion of his theology, as a simple 
presentation of his views. Keeping always before him the historical 
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surroundings which conditioned these views at the time of their writing 
and making it always his purpose to present them in as unbroken a 
way as possible. The result is as clear and as concise an unfolding of 
the Epistle as we know of. It does not profess to be for any one but 
the English reader. The Greek text is not used at all, but we doubt 
very much whether the Greek scholar will not often come to it for 
help. If he does, he will find, as the English student himself must 
find, a very readable book, based upon conscientious effort and giving 
what can hardly help but impress itself upon him as a reliable piece of 
work. (Revell, pp. xvii, 275. $1.25.) 


Latin Manuscripts, by Harold W. Johnston, professor of Latin in 
the University of Indiana, is one volume in the “ Intercollegiate Latin 
Series,” issued under his editorial supervision. It is a handsome quarto 
volume, admirably arranged as to matter, and embellished with sixteen 
splendid photographic facsimiles of early Latin manuscripts, besides 
numerous illustrations. The book considers in three parts: 1. The 
History of the Manuscripts, their making, publication, transmission, 
and keeping. 2. The Science of Palaeography, styles of writing, and 
errors of the scribes; and 3. The Science of Criticism, both textual and 
individual. The work is careful, thorough, comprehensive, and, in the 
main, clear. Although treating only of Latin manuscripts, and using the 
classic authors for illustration, the book is one which will be of consid- 
erable value to the Bible student, since the history and criticism of 
Bible manuscripts are not essentially different from that of other manu- 
scripts of the same period, and much information not easily found is 
here gathered and systematized. (Scott, Foresman & Co., pp. 185. $2.25.) 


The Life of Philip Melancthon, by Rev. Joseph Stump, was prepared 
in commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the reformer’s 
birth. It is written in a popular vein, while it is constructed from some 
of the best German literature of the subject, and not from the sources, 
yet, it is done worthily. The style, on the whole, is good, with occas- 
ional lapses into unidiomatie English. It is a pity that the Pilger Pub- 
lishing House could not furnish better executed illustrations. (Pilger 
Publishing House, Reading, Pa., pp. x, 272. $1.25.) 


We are heartily glad that by their importation of Professor Andrew 
Seth’s volume of on Man’s Place in the Cosmos, there has been made 
available to American readers a series of essays of much more than 
transient value and which, for the general public, were pretty com- 
pletely buried in the back numbers of the great British reviews. It is 
of interest to get the views upon themes uppermost in current thought 
of such a fresh, clear, vigorous thinker as the worthy successor to the 
chair in the University of Edinburgh, so honorably filled by the vener- 
able Professor Fraser. The three phases of current philosophical 
thought which have been of recent years most prominently before the 
public eye are naturalistic agnosticism, the new psychology, and the 
Neo-Hegelian movement of England. The first Professor Seth treats 
in his review of Huxley’s ethical position as appearing in his Romanes 
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Lectures. The third receives critical exposition in the review of Bradley's 
“ Appearance and Reality,” while the second is discussed with a clear 
recognition of both its strong and its weak points in the essay on “ The 
New Psychology and Automatism.” The other two papers that go to 
make up the volume are the author’s inaugural dissertation treating of 
the present position of the philosophical sciences, and one on Mr. Bal- 
four and his critics. Now that the storm of approbation and dissent 
has passed by it is well worth while to read such a worthy attempt to 
pass a sound and fair judgment on “ The Foundations of Belief.’ The 
essays have all appeared in periodicals within the last half-dozen years. 
The philosophical view for which the author contends throughout is an 
ethical humanism. He would take his stand on the moral nature of man 
rather than on a too exclusive intellectualism, is strenuously insistent 
on the freedom of man as opposed to naturalism or pantheism, accents 
throughout the teleological view of the universe, and refuses to be led 
aside by either agnosticism or Hegelianism into a denial of the validity 
of the judgments, or metaphysical justifiability, of human thought re- 
specting either God or the world. The papers are pervaded by a dis- 
tinctively Christian atmosphere, and Professor Seth’s philosophical 
position is such as to commend itself strongly to Christian readers 
Without manifesting anything of that vacillating weakness which so 
often belongs to the “ eclectic ” thinker, he shows that in his mind the 
strong constructive forces of the last centuries have been at work to 
shape and color his conclusions. The reading of these essays will prove 
stimulative to sound thinking and strong living. (Seribners’ Importa- 
tion, pp. x, 8308. $2.00 net.) 


In his little book on The Place of Death in Evolution, Dr. Newman 
Smyth has presented the first fruits of studies which he hopes at some 
future time to elaborate into a larger work, which, from the author’s 
not inaptly be called biological theology, using the 
2 broad sense. The purpose of this book is to sug- 
gest that we have a right to view even death, often called the great 
enemy of man, as really a beneficent and efficient servant in the de- 
velopment of life. The newer biological studies seem to show that the 
lowest forms of life were immortal, propagating themselves simply by 
That with upward progress two changes seem 
With the beginning of sex there was a 


description, might 
word biological in 


fission, both parts living. 
to be necessary, sex and death. 
higher development of life, but this higher development involved the 
death of the wasted or lower. Making this as the starting point the 
author, by an interesting use of analogies, traces the value of death in 
the whole upward progress of evolution, and by the use of these 
scientific suppositions, of the philosophic argument for immortality, to- 
gether with that from the moral order of the universe, suggests that 
these would seem to indicate a passing upward of a life made increas- 
ingly energetic by the service of death, until it shall have accumulated 
enough to pass into an immortality where death shall no longer 


energy 


be needed in the service of life to secure its progress. This is the true 
spiritual life. Death may thus be conceived as the gracious and efficient 
servant of life, and not as a dread monster. This does not contradict 
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the teachings of Scripture. They view death from the moral, not the 
biological standpoint. Through sin death acquired a retributive signifi- 
cance which is supplemental to, but not antagonistic, to the biological 
view. Without sin this acquired character of death would cease to fill 
the soul with fear. When by means of the aid of death life shall have 
reached the point where death is no more needed, then death will be- 
come atrophied and cease to be. The closing chapters deal with the 
other problem so closely associated with that of death, and in reply to 
the question why, if death is so useful and gracious, is sorrow its hand- 
maiden, advances many helpful and consolatory suggestions, pointing 
out how it is conceivable that there is a blessing even in the ministra- 
tions of sorrow, so that this too may be esteemed a minister to life. The 
book shows a clear apprehension of current biological thought, is en- 
tirely free from polemics, and beside the main trend of the argument 
says many helpful things. It professes to be but a tentative study, but 
as such it is of interest. (Scribners, pp. xiv, 227. $1.25.) 

Theoretical Ethics, by Dr. Milton Valentine, is sent forth by its author 
as the ripe product of many years of class-room work, out of a sense of 
the need of new statement of the fundamentals of the science because 
of the new thought of our time in the realms of science and philosophy. 
The chief emphasis is placed upon Conscience, the ground of Right, the 
constituents of the Moral Nature, the objects of Moral Judgment, and 
the relation of Christianity to the ethical Idea and Task, with some at- 
tention paid to Evolution. The views chiefly significant are the asser- 
tion of the complex nature of conscience, the arguments against utili- 
tarianism, and the constant advocacy of a Christian Theism as the basis 
of right views and conduct in the ethical realm. It is a simple, plain, 
and wholesome work. (Scott, Foresman & Co., pp. 232. $1.25.) 


The Ethics of Gambling, by W. Douglass Mackenzie, was written 
originally for an English public. It is being brought out in this country 
by the Chicago Seminary Press. It is a powerful little book, remark- 
ably simple, incisive, and brief. It briefly mentions the utilitarian treat- 
ment of the problem only to discard it. Placing self-realization as the 
norin and goal of moral action, the author shows how chance, the su- 
preme feature in all gambling in at least one of the parties, inevitably 
represses reason, will, conscience, and affection. Thus gambling blights 
manhood. Hence its characteristic outcome in the cheat and the suicide. 
The closing chapter handles sharply church “ raffles,” the race-course, 
and the woeful agency in this field of the newspaper and the telegraph. 
Incidentally, it is very suggestive to see how utterly Herbert Speneéer’s 
ethical principle fails when applied to this problem. (Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Press, pp. 64. 35 cents; in paper 20 cents.) 


From the sermons preached at Yale College, Mr. Salmon, President 
of the Y. M. CG. A., has selected sixteen, which he has gathered into a 
volume under the title, The Culture of Christian Manhood. A few of the 
preachers chosen will give an idea of the types of sermons presented; 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Bradford, Dr. Gordon, Profes- 
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sor Harris, Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Richards, President Stryker, Mr. Twichell 
and others. It is a notable collection and gives a fine illustration of the 
sort of preaching enjoyed by young men in one of our great universities. 
No one man, however gifted, could furnish such rich and varied spirit- 
ual stimulus in a permanent college pastorate. One is struck in reading 
by the simplicity and directness of these men who have made success- 
ful college preachers. There is little attempt at mere rhetorical effect. 
There is no great stress of intellectuality. There are no recondite lines 
of argument. There is no over-adornment of literary allusion. There 
is hardly a stock phrase, illustration, or appeal so frequent in special 
sermons to young men. But the best of the sermons are characterized 
by a simple, forceful, plain and earnest presentation of some practical 
or spiritual gospel message. A few of the sermons were evidently 
written for a college audience; many of them would do for any manly 
set of fellows out of college as well; some of them carry to a select 
audience the breath of the ordinary parish, and the familiar experi- 
ences of life. These preachers have learned the secret of preaching to 
boys without preaching at boys. College men get tired of being con- 
sidered a class by themselves. The wisest modern preachers to youth 
have evidently learned this. And yet with rare exception in this volume 
there is not a dry sermon, nor one which has not a special adaptation 
to the local environment. 

The chief value of this volume lies in the fact that it proves that 
a man need not get up a special sermon to young men in order to preach 
a good college sermon; if only it be strong, simple, direct, manly, and 
has a strong ethical and spiritual message. ‘“ The Atonement,” ‘ Im- 
mutability,” ** The Sabbath,” ‘* The Sinless One,” “ Christ Seeking the 
Lost,’’— these are themes to discuss everywhere —and they are in 
this volume. More special themes such as ** Manhood,” “ Strength and 
Courage,” ‘* Temptation,’ ‘“ Trophies of Youth,’—these are also in 
this list,— but only a little change would adapt them to the average 
needs of young men everywhere. This volume shows that it is not 
necessary for university preachers to illustrate Christian truth by ath- 
letics; and it is an instructive fact that these men who have the ears 
of Yale students do not go into the “field ’’ for their allusions. This 
book ealls for similar volumes, which we hope will be forthcoming. It 
is a valuable contribution to homiletic literature, and very suggestive as 
to the type of preaching which will hold young men anywhere. (Revell, 
pp. 309, $1.50.) 


Rey. R. A. Torrey, superintendent of the Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago, is a Christian worker of large experience and great efficiency; 
he will, therefore, have a wide hearing when he tells How to Obtain 
Fullness of Power. The author has convictions, and a straightforward 
way of stating them. His method is Biblical, and the massing of Scrip- 
ture texts is very remarkable. He treats his theme under the heads: 
The power (1) of the word of God, (2) of the blood of Christ, (8) of the 
Holy Spirit, (4) of Prayer, (5) of a Surrendered Life. It will be a help- 
ful book to ministers and other Christian workers. (Revell, pp. 106. 
50 cents.) 
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It is surely significant of good that attention is being turned so 
largely in these days to the work of the Holy Spirit. The number of 
books designed to impress this theme upon the churches which have ap- 
peared within the past five years is very large. Another Comforter, by 
Rev. A. D. McClure, is the latest addition to this list. The book is brief, 
clear, and more temperate in statement, and safer in conclusions than 
many. The chapter on “ The Love of the Spirit” is especially worthy 
of reading. (Revell, pp. 127. 50 cents.) 


Mr. John R. Mott returned in April of this year from a journey of 
nearly two years around the world in the interest of the federation of 
the Christian Associations of college young men, especially with refer- 
ence to missionary endeavor for young men. The account of that trip 
he has given in Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest. The book con- 
tains a comprehensive survey of work for young men in colleges in all 
lands. While necessarily brief and sketchy, it is an inspiriting narra- 
tive, for it gives hope for the coming generations. The movement itself 
which Mr. Mott represents is full of significance and worthy of most 
hearty endorsement. (Revell, pp. 218. $1.00.) 


So many pastors in these days have their flocks disturbed by the 
wolves of ‘“‘ Christian Science ” that they will welcome Rev. Dr. H. Mar- 
tyn Hart's book, entitled A Way That Seemeth Right. In small compass 
the author has put a thorough and effective answer to the claims of this 
new religion given by revelation of Mrs. Eddy. He admits the reality 
of many of the cures, but parallels them with others made in other 
ways, and explains all by an appeal to well-known physical and psy- 
chical phenomena. His arraignment of the new religion as opposed 
to true Christianity is conclusive and ought to recover to their sanity 
many good Christian people who are deluded with this new Gospel. 
We only wish that the treatment had been more extended. (Pott & Co., 
pp. 111. 75 cents.) 


A Castaway contains the series of ten addresses delivered by Rev. 
I’. B. Meyer at Carnegie Hall during the special meetings of last winter. 
Like all Mr. Meyer’s addresses they are searching and suggestive; they 
quicken to new purposes and stimulate to new activities. It is un- 
fortunate that with these excellences, they should have the faults of 
frequent over-statement, and occasional strained exegesis. (Revell, pp. 
127. 30 cents net.) 














Alumni News. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1896-1897. 


READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI, JUNE 2, 1897. 


Merrick Knight was born at Northampton, Mass., Jan. 15, 
1817. He prepared for college at Monson Academy, and grad- 
uated from Amherst in 1846, and from the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut three years later. Ile was ordained pastor at 
Chaplin, Conn., May 15, 1850; was acting pastor of the church 
in Stafford, Conn., from Dee., 1852, to April, 1854; was installed 
at Hebron in 1854, and remained there six years. His pastorates 
for the twenty years following 1860 were in this state at North 
Coventry, Broad Brook, Rocky Hill, Torringford, and Nepaug. 
From 1880 to 1889 he was acting pastor at East Hartland, Conn., 
and although in the latter year he received a call from the church 
in Gilead he felt it wise to decline on the grounds of age, and to 
retire from the active work of the ministry. Accordingly, he 
came to West Hartford in 1890, where he made his home until 
his death, which occurred August 10, 1896. 

Mr. Knight was a man who manifested a deep interest not 
only in the religious character of the people among whom he 
labored, but in their moral and intellectual advancement. In 
East Hartland his fellow townsmen selected him to represent 
them in the State Legislature. By his influence and encourage- 
ment many young people in his various pastorates were led to 
seek a higher education, some of whom entered the Christrian 
ministry. 

He was an earnest and faithful preacher of the Word, a man 
of clear thought and sound judgment; kind, tactful, and wise in 
his relations with his fellow men. His own character commended 
the Gospel which he preached and the Master with whom he daily 
walked. His sympathetic and loving nature drew to him the 
hearts of his people, and the children found in him not only a 
kind and faithful pastor, but a warm personal friend. After he 
had retired from the work of the pastorate his interest in the 
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church remained unabated, and the church in West Hartford 
found a warm place in his heart and was blessed with his interest 
and prayers. 

Mr. Knight was married in 1851 to Miss Abbie Ward of 
Ashford, who, with three sons, survives him. 

The sons are Prof. E. H. Knight of the School for Christian 
Workers in Springfield, Dr. William Knight of this city, and 
Mr. Frank Knight of New York. 


Died of paralysis at Sanborn, N.Y., Sabbath morning, Nov. 
8, after a prolonged illness of two and a half years, borne with 
patient resignation, Rev. James Winchel Grush. He was born 
at Roxbury, Mass., April 12, 1851. Dr. A. C. Thompson was 
his pastor, and when Mr. Grush came to The East Windsor 
Hill Academy to prepare for college he found in the brother of 
his pastor, Prot. William Thompson, a very warm personal 
friend. He graduated from Williams College in 1858, and after 
teaching for a year as principal of the academy in Spencertown, 
N. Y., he came to East Windsor Hill, and entered the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut, in the class of 1862. After remain- 
ing here two years, he left the Seminary to become principal of 
the academy at Canton, N.Y., where he taught from August, 
1861, to 1864. He was ordained at North Potsdam, N. Y., Dee. 
15, 1864, and preached there until October, 1866; was pastor at 
Hopkinton, N. Y., from October, 1866, to November, 1872; and 
from 1872 to 1877 was settled over the Presbyterian Church at 
Chateaugay, N. Y. In 1877 he became pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Cambria, N. Y., where he remained till 1885, 
when he accepted a eall to Perry Center, N. Y. In 1893 he 
removed to Millville, N. Y., where he was pastor for about two 
years, when his health compelled him to resign and to give up 
the work of the ministry. 

Mr. Grush was very much beloved not only by his own 
people, but by his ministerial brethren, and by those who knew 
him outside of the churches which he served. He was registrar 
both of the Ontario and Wyoming Associations, in each instance 
for a term of eight years. The large delegations which came 
from his former parishes to attend his funeral services and the 
universal erief which was felt at his death testified most clearly 
to the deep affection which was felt for him. 
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Mr. Grush married Jane Elizabeth Ellsworth of East Wind- 
sor, on August 11, 1859. She, with three married daughters, 
survives him. 


Thomas Stoughton Potwin of the class of 1855 died in 
Hartford October 22. He was born in East Windsor April 4, 
1829. He was a descendant of the Huguenots, and of Elder 
Brewster of the Mayflower, and was also related to Jonathan 
Edwards and to the first President Dwight of Yale College. He 
graduated from Yale College as valedictorian of his class in 751. 
For two years he was tutor of Greek and Latin in Beloit College, 
Wis. In 1853 he returned East and entered the Theological In- 
stitute of Conn. After studying there a year, he left the Semi- 
nary to become tutor at Yale College. Here he taught Greek 
and Latin, and afterwards astronomy and logic, until his health 
failed and he was obliged to give up teaching, when he went 
abroad and remained over a year. He was ordained pastor of 
the church in Franklin, N. Y., in February, 1861, and continued 
in that office for six years and a half, when again his health com- 
pelled him to lay down work for which he seemed so well fitted, 
and in which he had been singularly successful, and he was never 
able to resume the work of the pastorate again. For a short 
time he lived at East Windsor, then at Amherst, Mass., until 
1875, when he came to Hartford to take charge of the Hartford 
Orphan Asylum. After twelve years of faithful service in that 
institution his health made it necessary for him to again lay 
down his work. He went to Florida, bought an orange grove 
there, and, with characteristic energy, entered into the work of 
cultivating and improving the grove, hoping at the same time 
his health might be at least partially restored. But the exposure 
under the burning heat that first summer brought on nervous 
prostration, and he was forced to leave Florida and return to this 
city. Here he spent the last nine years of his life, without pas- 
toral charge, and with broken health, until at last, with body 
weakened by disease and nervous system broken down and mind 
affected, he put an end to his own life. 
Mr. Potwin was a superior scholar, a linguist of exceptional 
range, understanding a number of languages, and speaking them 
without difficulty. He was a frequent contributor to the New 
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Englander, the Yale Review, the New York Independent, and 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and was the author of “ The Triumph of 
Life,” in which he presented with great clearness the arguments 
in support of conditional immortality. Mr. Potwin was a man 
of great reading and information. He was clear in his thought, 
and direct and logical in expressing it. He was a charming con- 
versationalist, always bringing forth from the rich treasures of 
his mind thoughts and words to which his brethren listened with 
deep and constant interest, while his noble christian character 
and his gentle unassuming manner caused us to love him, and 
to miss him when his place was vacant. 

His wife was Harriet Amelia King of Boston, to whom he 
was married Dee. 29, 1858. He leaves, besides his wife, two 
adopted children, one of them a graduate of Wellesley College. 


On April 28 the Franklin Association and Conference observed the 
eightieth birthday and fifty-fifth year of the ministry of Lyman Whit- 
ing, 42. The services were held in the church in East Charlemont, 
Mass., where he is now pastor. Congratulations were received from 
the seminaries and colleges, and from many of the leading men in the 
denomination. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Hartford Conference, held at 
Windsor Locks, May 4, Samuel B. Forbes, ’57, delivered an address on 
“How to Keep the Soul Alive.” 

The baccalaureate sermon at Mills College, Oakland, Cal., was 
preached this year by Leavitt H. Hallock, ‘66. 


Charles S. Sanders, ’79, Aintab, Turkey, writes hopefully of the work 
in the Missionary Herald for June. He says: “In Beridjik the Arme- 
hians and Protestants worship together continually, and the results are 
so far very satisfactory. The priest is one of the better type, and he 
and our preacher work together like brothers. The Armenians are ac- 
cepting the Gospel very eagerly, and when they do this, the adhering 
to old forms seems a very small matter. . . . The simple Gospel has 
made progress such as to call for shouts of triumph, even though in a 
worldly point, the people are so broken. But given the slightest chance, 
the Armenians will soon be all right in worldly matters also. ‘ They are 
an irrepressible people,’ was the comment, and very true comment, of 
an English vice-consul who happened to pass Oorfa.” 

Referring to the Sunday evening services of the Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell, Mass., William A. Bartlett, ’85, pastor, the Congregationalist 
says: “The Sunday evening services have been exceptionally popular, 
and Rey. W. A. Bartlett has firmly established himself in the good will 
of the city.” 
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Alfred TT. Perry, ’85, has declined a call to the pastorate of the 
Second Church, West Winsted. 

William F. Stearns, ‘86, has been called to the pastorate of the 
church in Norfolk. 

Williston Walker, ’86, delivered the Dudleian lecture at Harvard 
University, May 27, his subject being ‘“ The Validity of Congregational] 
Ordination.” 

Franklin G. Webster, 86, of Oswego Falls, N. Y., has declined a eall 
to Eton in the same state. 

Wallace Nutting, ’89, pastor of the Union Church, Providence, R. L., 
will spend his vacation in Europe. 

The church at Ballardvale, Mass., Arthur L. Golder, ‘91, pastor, is 
in a prosperous condition. At the annual meeting of the society the 
pastor was presented a sum of money. 

Austin Hazen, ’93, was ordained and installed pastor of the church 
in Thomaston, May 5. His uncle, Azel W. Hazen, ’68, and Carleton 
Hazen, ‘91, had parts in the service. 

Of the members of the graduating class, Mr. Bacheler has accepted 
a call to Perry, Maine. Mr. Bishop goes abroad on the William Thomp- 
son Fellowship. Mr. Eames becomes pastor at Becket, Mass., Mr. 
Sargent at Hampden, Mass., and Mr. Tuthill at the Kensington Church, 
Berlin, Conn. Mr. Gillette goes to Westmore, Vt., while Messrs. F. W. 
Hazen and William Hazen supply for the summer at South Hero and 
Sherburne, Vt., respectively. Mr. Weeks goes to Chicago in the autumn 
to become a resident at Chicago Commons, where he will also pursue 
his sociological studies in Chicago Theological Seminary under Prof. 
Graham Taylor. The remaining members of the class are not per- 
manently settled as yet. 
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Seminarp Annals. 


THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 


The anniversary season of this year proved exceptionally 
pleasant. To be sure, the shadow of the financial needs of the 
institution was constantly present, but the measurable success 
which had attended the effort to raise the deficiency fund for 
the next two years, and the unexpectedly increased returns from 
some of the funds of the Seminary lent something of new hope- 
fulness to this side of its affairs, while the long roll of unusually 
fine students and the elaborated and enthusiastic report of the 
examining committee of the Pastoral Union upon all lines of the 
Seminary work, together with the cordial good will of students 
and professors and the loyal spirit of the students to their Alma 


Mater, gave a cheery ring to the exercises of the whole meeting. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Monday, May 31, was given up to written examinations 
for all classes. On Tuesday the following oral examinations 
were held: Professor Mead examined the senior class in Ee- 
clesiastical Dogmatics, and the same class was examined by Pro- 
fessor Pratt in Principles and Methods of Public Worship. The 
middle class was examined in Special Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament. by Professor Paton, and by Professor Walker in the 
Church History of the Middle Ages. The examination of the 
junior class in Hebrew, by Professor Macdonald, was held on 
Tuesday, while that in the Exegesis of Galatians by Professor 
Jacobus was postponed until Wednesday. Especially notable 
were the comments of the examiners at the proficiency shown 
by the students in Hebrew. In respect to the examinations in 
general, one member of the committee, who had spent much time 
in looking over the written papers for the vear and in hearing 
the oral work, declared that, though his ecclesiastical relation- 
ships made it necessary for him to test the acquisitions of many 
students from different institutions, he found none where the 
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work of the students showed such breadth and thoroughness as 
he had seen at Hartford. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI AND PASTORAL UNION. 

On Tuesday evening was delivered the annual address before 
the Pastoral Union and Alumni by Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D.D., 
of the South Church, Brooklyn, on the subject, “ The Truth of 
the Incarnation in Certain Practical Applications.” It was a 
most stimulating address; earnest in thought, felicitous in diction, 
and effective in delivery, and is printed in full among our con- 
tributed articles. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday was just the day to justify Lowell’s enthusiasm 
over the month of June. . Surely nothing could have been fresher, 
“rarer,” more sparkling than that day. The regular seminary 
chapel exercise was conducted by Dr. Lyman Whiting, ’42, and 
Secretary J. L. Barton, ’85. Dr. Whiting spoke from John 
xvii. 1, emphasizing the thought that there came to each life 
critical hours; that every minister must feel that such an hour 
is at hand when he rises to preach; and dwelling on the helpful- 
ness and blessedness of the thought that self-glorification and 
self-advancement are not the goal of the minister’s effort, but 
the glorifying of God and the advancement of his kingdom. 

The rest of the morning was given to the annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association. The meeting was called to order by 
J. L. Barton, ’85, president. After the reading of the minutes 
and the report of the treasurer, a committee to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year was appointed, consisting of C. 8. Lane, 84; 
Ht. C. Alvord, ’79; S. A. Barrett, ’87. On nomination of the 
committee, the following officers were elected: President, D. 
P. Hatch, ’86; vice-president, O. W. Means, ’87; executive com- 
mittee, F. W. Greene, ’85, Richard Wright, ’90, F. S. Brewer, 
94. The Necrology, read by the secretary and printed elsewhere, 
showed that only three alumni had passed away during the year. 
S. G. Barnes called attention to the needs of the library, as indi- 
cated by the want of periodicals in the reading-room, and sug- 
gested that alumni might greatly help the institution by con- 
tributing the comparatively small sum needed to place some 
periodical in its place. It was suggested that contributions of 
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this sort be handed to the librarian, and a number were made 
on the spot, and it is hoped that more may come in later. A. L. 
Gillett called attention to the Seminary Record for the next year, 
and suggested that the alumni might do well to make more use 
of the Seminary Press as book-dealers handling especially the- 
ological works, Bibles and hymn books, ete. F. S$. Hatch spoke 
along the same line, calling attention to the value of the Record 
as a theological magazine of general interest for the layman as 
well as for the minister. 

The discussion which had been assigned for the meeting was 
then taken up, the subject being “ Type of Examination for Li- 
censure and Ordination.” The first speaker was F. W. Greene, 
’85. He dissented from the wording of the topic, as if indicating 
that the examination for licensure and ordination should be of 
the same type. The present type of ordination seemed to be 
fairly good, conditioned as it must be by the personality of the 
candidate and of the council, and by the individuality of the 
church. It is otherwise, however, with the examination for 
licensure. In the past there seem to have been two main types of 
examination, the scholastic and the doctrinal. According to one, 
the effort of the examining body has been chiefly to test the pro- 
ficiency of the students in the studies of the Seminary curricu- 
lum, to ascertain thus if the intellectual equipment is to be con- 
sidered adequate. According to the other type, the certificate of 
the Seminary is taken to be the adequate test of general intellect- 
ual proficiency. The candidate presents a paper formulating his 
views on dogmatic theology, and his further examination is con- 
fined largely to an explication and criticism of these. The ex- 
amination becomes thus chiefly a test of doctrinal orthodoxy. 

To both these methods there are evident objections. The 
first imposes upon the licensing body a task which it is illy pre- 
pared to perform in a really thorough manner. When it is not so 
performed it. leads the student to feel that the examination is a 
purely formal matter which has no great significance. When the 
examination is thorough it has at its’ best brought out little more 
respecting the candidate’s fitness for the ministry than was al- 
ready indieated by the seminary certificate which the student 
bronght. Such a certificate does not show that the candidate is 
really fitted to be a preacher of the word of the living God. 
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Simple scholastic acquisition and ministerial fitness should not 
be confounded. The second or doctrinal method of examination 
is objectionable, because, in the first place, the theological ideas 
of a student at the end of only two years of study are ordinarily 
crude enough. Much important doctrinal instruction is in every 
seminary postponed till senior year. He has not finished, and still 
less lived into, his theology. Further, it frequently puts an 
honest and frank young man at a disadvantage if he express just 
what is in his heart, and it puts a premium on the shrewdness 
that can make judicious silence take the place of conformity with 
the known predilections of the examiners. The frank man has 
the trouble, and the shrewd man goes through. This tends to a 
lowering in the eyes of the student of the ministerial office and 
toa lack of thorough-going respect for those who hold it. What 
appear to be scholastic quibbles seem so magnified as to be of 
more importance to the ministry than downright earnestness, 
and consecration of spirit, and desire to proclaim God’s redemp- 
tive message. 

The examination for licensure by ministers should approach 
the question from the side of the practical ministry. It should 
lead the young man to view the ministry as a serious service, re- 
quiring the presence and assistance of God. It should suggest the 
practical value and personal significance of seminary work, and 
it should try to bring the candidate into touch with the best and 
most consecrated spirit of the Congregational ministry. In order, 
therefore, to present a type of examination which should be a 
test of a man’s intellectual attainment, and at the same time 
bring out the relation of his studies to his own life, and to give to 
the examination a distinctively spiritual character, Mr. Greene 
presented the following list of questions, which had been adopted 
by the Middlesex Association of Connecticut. These questions 
are sent to candidates prior to their examination, and any can- 
didate may, if he choose, present a written statement embodying 
his answers to them: 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


I. The Personal Call. 
1. What do you know of the power of the Gospel in your own life? 
2. Of what doctrinal truths have you had experimental knowl- 
edge? 

3. What place has prayer in your religious experience? 

What does the Holy Spirit mean to you in your own experience? 
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II. Knowledge of the Bible. 


Contents. 
What is the relation of the Bible to other literature? 
In what is it like, and in what unlike, all other literature? 
What kind of literature do we find in it? 


Interpretation. 
What principle of interpretation do you adopt? 
In what attitude should we approach the Bible? 
How do you interpret Biblical Prophecy ? 
Of what specific value is a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, 
and of the methods and results of criticism, both higher and 
lower? 


Inspiration. 
With what authority does the Bible speak to you? 
Whence has it this authority? 
Do you look upon it as all of equal authority? 


4. What is the O. T.? What is its present worth? 


What is the N. T.?) What is its relation to the Old? And what 
its comparative value? 


III. Systematic Theology. 
1. 


What is the Biblical basis for the doctrine of the Trinity? 

Of what practical importance is the doctrine to the individual 
Christian ? 

What is the conscious need of the Atonement in the individual 
heart? 

How does Christ’s work meet that need? 

How would you attempt to convince a soul of sin? 

What is it to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ? 

What is salvation? 

What use would you make of the doctrine of the future life in 
preaching? 

What is the function of the church in the Divine Plan? 

Why are you a Congregationalist? 


IV. Historical Christianity. 


E. 


Why do you study Chureh History? 

What use do you expect to make of it in your ministry ? 

What does it mean to you compared with Bible History? 

Do you consider the theology of the church as having reached 
its completed form? 


V. Ministry. 
le 


Why do you desire and purpose to preach the Gospel? 
What do you look upon as the peculiar function of the ministry? 
What do you conceive the Good News to be which you are to 


be commissioned to tell men? 


1. What do you expect will be the advantage of your education 


to you as a minister? 
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5. In what way do you expect God will co-operate with you in 
your work? 


I. S. Brewer, ’94, was the next speaker. After sketching the 
history of the practice of licensure and ordination by the Con- 
gregational Churches, and recalling the fact that Andover owed 
its origin to the loss of Harvard during the Unitarian defection 
and the consequent feeling that the churches and the ministerial 
education ought to be closely related, he urged that the question 
to-day was whether or not our churches are receiving all that 
they should from the seminaries, whether or not the seminaries 
are giving back to the churches all that they should. Are, then, 
our examinations of young men in the seminaries for licensure, 
and of young men who have just graduated from the seminaries 
for ordination, as satisfactory as they ought to be, or can be? 
The present tendency in some churches to take men of less “ head 
learning ” and more “ heart piety ” raises the question if it is not 
fitting for us to see if we cannot keep closer touch between the 
training and examination of ministerial candidates and the sacred 
vocation to which the men are called. The old method of train- 
ing the minister in the home of some wise and pious pastor kept 
this personal touch. The progress which has substituted the 
school for the pastor, with all its advantages, imperils this ex- 
cellent element in the training. 

The first suggestion to be advanced then at this time as 
to the type of examination for licensure and ordination would 
be: That the particular seminary training should have a greater 
place in the examination. For what purpose does a young man 
study Exegesis, Dogmatics, History, ete.? To have these studies 
set at nought (quite largely) when he stands ready to enter the 
work for which these are supposed to train him? Is it right so 
to discredit seminary training? Do our seminaries deserve such 
treatment? Do the young men deserve it? If theological study 
is more than mere mental discipline, then we must credit it, 
honor it, and honor the seminary which gives it, by making the 
examination most thorough, comprehensive, and just. According 
to our present methods, we often find men who have never had the 
advantage of a thorough training put on the same basis in ex- 
aminations as those whose training has been more complete. 
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The result is a lowering of the ministerial standard. We may 
learn much from the methods of some of the older denomina- 
tions in the emphasis laid on three elements in ministerial train- 
ing — personal fitness; mental fitness, secured through thorough 
training; and the element of time in preparation. ‘Too many 
young men jump from the furrow into the pulpit, from the school- 
room into the church, without sufticient care and oversight on the 
part of others. Congregationalism must demand for itself an 
educated ministry. This is our heritage, our birthright. A 
stable and pious ministry is another heritage we must insist on 
claiming. 

A second suggestion then would be: That the examination 
for ordination should be a distinct advance on that for licensure, 
and the examination for licensure a preliminary for ordination. 
This is certainly true to a limited extent now; but how unworthy 
of the name of an examination into the personal, mental, and 
spiritual fitness of the candidate many examinations for licensure 
are! It ought to be insisted upon that a certain amount of 
work should be done before a regular student should be allowed 
to apply for licensure, and when that work has been done time 
should be allowed to elapse between that step and ordination, 
Throughout the whole process the lack of the personal oversight 
of the student is most unfortunately observable. Young men are 
not advised to be licensed by the association of which their pastor 
isa member so frequently as should be. No one in the faculty of 
a seminary is delegated to have the personal oversight of those 
who are to be licensed before an Association. 

These two things should therefore be especially emphasized 
in fixing the type of examination for licensure and ordination,— 
first, the necessity of making the seminary training count for 
something definite,— for something far more than it now does. 
Such a development would make our seminaries feel their re- 
sponsibility as having a distinct work to do for the churches to 
whom they are responsible. Second, the development of personal 
relationships between the candidate and the licensing body, either 
through pastors or through members of the faculty specifically 
appointed for this end. The type then should be thorough-going, 
graded, and seek to develop the personal relationship between 
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the ministry and the candidate, emphasizing the part our semi- 
naries have in this great work. 

There remained only a few moments before the time fixed 
for adjournment. O. W. Means, ’87, tle third speaker, empha- 
sized briefly: That the examination ought always to be so con- 
ducted as to honor the office and the life into which the candidate 
is to enter. There is often too much flippancy of bearing on the 
part of both examiner and examined. The examination should 
try to get at the inner character of the man. It should try to 
get hold of that quality of manhood that reveals itself in a man 
when he prays. 

PRAYER MEETING. 

At twelve o’clock the Annual Prayer Meeting was held, con- 
ducted by President Hartranft, who read from John xiv, and 
spoke: We all at times crave that which Philip desired — an ex- 
perience of God secured through the senses. Christ is the only 
temporary manifestation of God. From him we ean learn of 
God. The Comforter from on high shall be the revealer of God 
to the inner life. This gives to the church the faith in the union 
of the Father and the Son and the Spirit. This remains the basis 
for the faith of the church in the supernatural. To know Jesus 
is to know the Father. W. N. P. Dailey accented the need of the 
dynamic power of the Holy Spirit to make efficient our work. 
Dr. J. E. Twitchell said that he had been impressed with three 
thoughts: First, that in the ordinary life of Christians there is 
very little of the power of the Holy Spirit. The reply to the ques- 
tion, Have you the consciousness of that. power? is almost always, 
No. Second, we ministers need this more than anything else. 
We should court the presence of the personal Christ with us. 
Third, the need of the times is to have impressed upon men the 
privilege of having the Heavenly Father with them. We need 
to recall the companionship with God which it is our privilege to 
enjoy. Success needs fellowship with God. TH. B. Mason, TH. A. 


Campbell, and William Tazen led in prayer. 
ALUMNI DINNER. 


At half-past. twelve the annual Alumni dinner was held in 
the lower hall of the library. The president of the Alumni As- 
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sociation, J. L. Barton, Secretary of the American Board, pre- 
sided. After the dinner he made a brief speech, in which he 
spoke of the effect the present financial difficulties of the Semi- 
nary had evidently had in the intensifying, purifying, and in- 
vigorating of the spirit of the institution. He congratulated the 
Seminary on its theological position. In spite of its foaming 
wave-crests and its deep hollows, which in time of storm the sea 
displays, it has none the less its constant level. In the midst of 
the storms of current controversies the position of the Seminary 
had remained close to the level of the steadfast and changeless 
truth. The signs of the times seem to point to a wide returning 
of thought to this level. 

President Hartrantft spoke of the spirit of hopefulness which 
had developed in the midst of the adversities of the Seminary. 
The germ of hope which was dropped by the praying and faith- 
ful men who lived early in the history of the Seminary has 
ripened into what we now see of institutional prosperity. What 
God has wrought he may work again. We may rightly believe 
that the God who never fails will help. The faculty has shown 
itself loyal and efficient. The trustees are steadfast and pro- 
gressive. Both are consecrated for the future. Some slight 
financial conditions have shown themselves unexpectedly favor- 
able. We seem justified in regarding these a promise of what 
may yet come. F. S. Hatch of Monson spoke for the board of 
trustees with warmth and earnestness. H. A. Bridgman, ’87, of 
the Congregationalist, spoke for the ten-year class, dwelling on 
two points that he believed his class especially took away with 
them. The first was an impulse to careful, accurate, and fearless 
Bible study. The second was enthusiasm for practical service. 

Dr. C. M. Lamson of the Center Church, speaking for the 
city pastors and as one who had not yet been so very long in 
Hartford, said that he had been specially impressed by the 
“home” feeling which he noticed was characteristic of the in- 
stitution and of the relationships developed there. Further, he 
had been struck by the union in the Seminary of conservatism 
and liberalism, like the two hands of the body,— a conserving 
of truth, and a trusting in the free use of it; the conservative 
judgment that everybody is more likely to be right than any- 
body, the liberal judgment that truth has a free hearing. Dr. 
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Stone of the Asylum Avenue Baptist Church spoke with char- 
acteristic felicity of diction and grace of manner, claiming his 
share in the heritage which Hartford had brought from East 
Windsor Hill, and expressing the cordial esteem of all the city 
for the Seminary. Dr. A. C. Thompson and Dr. E. B. Webb 
spoke words of courage and faith and love. E. W. Bishop of the 
senior class expressed for the class their love for and loyalty to 
the institution, and the exercises concluded with one verse of 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 


GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


The exercises of graduation were held in the chapel on Wed- 
nesday evening. After the singing of a hymn and the reading 
from the scriptures and prayer by C. M. Southgate of Auburn- 
dale, addresses were given by three members of the graduating 
class. The first was by Winfred Chesney Rhoades of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., on “Qohéleth and Omar Khayyam; Two Ancient Critics 
of Life.” The address is printed in full among our contributed 
articles. 

The next speaker was Nathan Henry Weeks of Dedham, 
Mass. His theme was “ Social Contact; the Gospel Method.’ 
Every age, he said, has its problems. Those of the present are 
practical; for example, immigration, capital and labor, slums, 
neglected rural districts, the Sabbath, temperance, the social evil. 
The question, how to meet. these problems, clamors for an im- 
mediate answer. Legislation tries. But laws do not go deep 
enough. The motive that prompts to the evil must be touched. 
The social movement, with its parish houses, college settlements, 
ete., promises to be more efficient; but even this does not touch 
the root. In the words of the late President Seelye, “The gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ with a living church behind it” is the only 
sufficient power. The Christian life must be the foundation of 
all work. Christ thust change the vital center and change con- 
duet. But how shall Christ, the gospel, be brought to bear on 
the problem? Preaching and teaching are excellent and indis- 
pensible in their place; but those who must be reached do not 
come to the church. The true method is the method of Christ. He 
preached and taught, but he lived the truth as well. He lived it 
out in the midst of the common life of all. Not simply the pro- 
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claiming of the truth, but the living it in a way that shows an ap- 
prehension of how those whom it is meant to touch are liable to 
look at truth is the real answer. The “loss of influence of the 
church ” is largely because Christians have not brought a living 
gospel into contact with the lives of the people. When men 
really make Christ’s principles the rule of their conduct then the 
solution will be reached. 

Edwin Whitney Bishop of Norwich, Conn., was the third 
speaker. He spoke upon “ Spiritual Involution.” Involution 
must always precede evolution. The poplar leaf is rolled together 
before it is unrolled. Men have somehow always felt that back of 
the universe there is a something of which it is a manifestation. 
That back of the attribute is the substance, back of the phe- 
nomenon the reality. That there is in the world a power work- 
ing toward perfection. Evolution, as science teaches it, is God’s 
way of working. Involution is God himself. God has wrought 
himself into the texture of the universe, and in the universe un- 
folds himself. However perfectly the nebula hypothesis may 
account for the evolution of a universe, there must have been a 
previous involution. This involution must be an involution of 
idea, of thought, of spirit. There must be thus a spiritual in- 
volution. Matter is not the best medium for the manifestation 
of the spiritual evolution. When man is created and there is 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he becomes a liv- 
ing soul, there is supplied the field for a higher and more perfect 
manifestation of spiritual evolution. However we may study 
human psychology, we must recognize that God is there at the 
base of all and evolved through all. This involution of God in 
man is the basis of our natural relationship to the Divine Father. 
The involution is complete. God is in man. But sin comes in 
as an obstacle to mar the perfect evolution, to render it incom- 
plete. Christ came to accomplish the perfect evolution. Christ 
is truly one with God. With him there comes a new force into 
the world,— God in Christ. Nature shows God to us, created 
man shows God in us, redemption shows God for us. The cul- 
mination of spiritual evolution was where God was incarnate in 
Christ. God inwrought leads to God revealed. God wrought 
himself magnificently into nature and into man, but the supreme 
manifestation of the inwrought God shall appear when the king- 
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doms of this world are become the kingdoms of the Lord and of 
his Christ. God must be the goal of the life of every normal 
soul. God in us is spiritual involution. We in God is spiritual 
evolution. 

William Bodle Tuthill of Goshen, N. Y., was to have spoken 
on “ Back to Christ; Its Significance,” and Charles Ovid Eames 
of Becket, Mass., on “Some Elements of Narrowness in So- 
called Breadth,” but were prevented,— one by illness, and the 
other by family bereavement. 

At the close of the speaking the following degrees and prizes 
were announced. The degree of S.T.B. was conferred upon 
Frank Nixon Merriam, on the completion, with special credit, 
of a fourth year of study in the Seminary. The William Thomp- 
son prize for junior year work in Hebrew was awarded to Grace 
Borroughs. The Bennett Tyler middle year prize in Systematic 
Theology to Edward Warren Capen. The Hartranft senior 
year prize in Evangelistic Theology to Edwin Whitney Bishop. 
The senior year Greek prize to Nathan Henry Weeks. The Tur- 
retin senior prize in Ecclesiastical Latin to Edwin Whitney 
Bishop. The William Thompson fellowship for two years of 
study abroad to Edwin Whitney Bishop. After the announce- 
ment of the degrees and prizes, Dr. E. B. Webb, president of 
the board of trustees, presented to the senior class their certificates 
of graduation, with a few well-chosen words. 

President Hartranft, in his address to the class, made his cen- 
tral thought the ideas of life and light as brought out in the gospel 
of John. It is your privilege, he said, in the future to seek after 
that which is the central essence of all, and to enter into communi- 
cation and affiliation with this which is the divine life. You are 
also privileged to enter into the light which this divine life pro- 
duces. What is the study of the pulsations of ether compared 
with the search for this central essence? To reach the eternally 
good and righteous and true is the sum of all theology; but how 
all-embracing this is! You have come to that point in life where 
you must choose for the future between the way of life and light, 
and the way of darkness and death. The majority of men who 
have sought the knowledge of the eternal principle have reached 
the way of death. Seek evermore in vour study the support which 


the fundamental source of the universe alone can give. True 
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happiness is to be found only in the consciousness of vital union 
with God. That will make you a teacher of life eternal. Search 
for the light in the path that follows God’s commands. Be the 
harder students of God’s word that the Holy Book may be the 
source and guide and comfort of your life, until that blessed time 
shall come when Christ himself shall be your teacher. To give 
life and light in the spirit and manner of Christ is your function 
as ministers of the word. May your message to the world be a 
message of life and light. 

After the singing of a hymn, the exercises closed with the 


benediction. 


MEETING OF THE PASTORAL UNION. 


On Thursday morning the annual meeting of the Pastoral 
Union was held in the chapel. There was not a great deal of 
business to be transacted, so that adjournment was possible be- 
fore twelve o’clock. Rev. C. S. Lane of Mount Vernon was 
chosen moderator, and Rev. T. M. Hodgdon assistant scribe. 
The scribe and the recording secretary hold office for three years. 
The new members elected were: Rev. Messrs. 8. G. Barnes of 
Longmeadow, D. L. Furber of Newton Centre, A. 8. Twombly 
of Newton, E. FE. Nourse of Berlin, D. D. Marsh of Unionville, 
F. T. Knight of East Somerville, F. P. Bacheler of East Hart- 
ford, C. M. Lamson of Hartford, G. F. Waters of Glastonbury, 
H. DeW. Williams of Hartford. 

The trustees whose terms expired were all re-elected, and in 
addition Mr. Silas H. Paine, a member of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in New York, was chosen for the term of two years to fill 
a vacancy in the board. The general financial condition of the 
Seminary came up for consideration in the report of the joint 
committee on ways and means. This called forth the following 
resolution, which was adopted with a rising vote, and with great 
heartiness: 

Whereas, the Faculty of Hartford Theological Seminary, always 
loyal and devoted, has during the present year given exceptional proof 
of its signal zeal and self-sacrifice in behalf of this institution, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the Pastoral Union, hereby express to the mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Hartford Theological Seminary our profound 
and grateful appreciation of their loving devotion, and especially of 
their recent unanimous manifestation of their willingness to share in 
the financial burdens of the Seminary, and 

AvucustT—6 
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Resolved, That we congratulate the members of our Faculty upon 
their mutual fellowship; that we honor their common love for our Semi- 
nary; and that we pledge to them our influence, our sympathy, and our 
prayers in the sacrifice and service whereunto they are called. 

The examining committee, which has done most thorough 
work this year, made a gratifying report through Rev. L. W. 
Hicks, the chairman. An interesting incident was the sending 
of salutations to Rev. Solomon Clark of Northampton, who 
graduated fifty-six years ago. Various committees made brief 
reports, the trustees who were present renewedly gave assent. to 
the articles of agreement, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Business committee, T. M. Hodgdon, A. C. 
Hodges, L. W. Hicks; examiners for two years, F. W. Greene, 
G. A. Wilson, C. B. Strong, E. H. Byington, D. E. Jones, J. P. 
Harvey; secretary of the examiners, Thomas Simms. 

The report of the examining committee of the Union was, 
in part, as follows: “ As a result of our examination we are 
prepared to say, and to say it with emphasis, that the Seminary 
has never been in a better condition than it now is for securing 
the ends which such an institution should have in view. The full, 
able, and united corps of professors, while loyal to the traditions 
of the old Theological Institute of Connecticut, are, at the same 
time, fully alive to the demand of the age, that the results of the 
most recent investigators along theological and kindred lines 
shall be laid before the candidate for the ministry, with a view to 
his forming his own opinions as to what should be held and taught 
from the Christian pulpit. 

“ We have discovered no disloyalty to the Word of God, and 
no fearfulness with regard to the issues of scholarly research in 
the men who make up the professional corps of the Hartford 
Seminary. Neither have we found any disposition in the stu- 
dents to take undue advantage of the liberty accorded them to in- 
vestigate and think for themselves. On the contrary, the flavor 
of reverence for the past and of earnest purpose to go only where 
the truth shall lead them, has characterized all of their work that 
has come under our observation. We have been especially im- 
pressed with the encouragement that has been given them by 
their instructors to pursue independent lines of study. While 
no radical departure from the old and approved methods of in- 
struction has been made, while a happy mean between the teach- 
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ing by lecture and recitation has been maintained, yet there has 
been judiciously engrafted upon the old and tried system a new 
shoot of independent investigation, the fruits of which have 
been laid before us in the shape of monographs and similar pro- 
ductions that are eminently creditable to the scholarly instruction 
given in Hosmer Hall, and which suggest brightest possibilities 
for the graduates of the Seminary along the line of original re- 
goaveh. 2k 

“We have been much impressed with the cordial feeling 
which obtains between the faculty and students; and none the less 
pleased to find that the atmosphere of Hosmer Hall is still 
charged with that intangible, spiritual quality that has always 
characterized this Seminary and made it a special means of grace 
to those who have been connected with it. We have also noted 
with pleasure the high average of character and ability of those 
who have made up the body of students during the last year; 
and have been gratified to observe how well the experiment of 
admitting women to the privileges of the Seminary has worked 
in the brief time during which it has been in operation. 

“ We are, therefore, able to say in conclusion, that the Hart- 
ford Seminary is every way worthy of our confidence, and 
worthy of all that we can do to help it to maintain its present 
efficiency and to advance along the lines which its able presi- 
dent and his devoted associates would have it follow, to the in- 
crease of its usefulness and to the glory of our common Lord.” 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY- 
FOURTH YEAR. 

Calendar. — The year will open with a general service in the 
Chapel on Wednesday, October 6, at 8 p.m. All students are 
expected to be present and to have completed needful adjust- 
ments of rooms before that time. The regular schedule of classes 
begins at 9 4. Mm. the next day. By vote of the trustees the year 
will close the last Wednesday in May, instead of the first Wednes- 
day in June. It is divided into three nearly equal terms by va- 
‘ations at the time of the holidays and in the spring. 

The Faculty consists of twelve regular professors and eleven 
instructors, lecturers, and tutors. The Carew lecturer for the vear 


will be Professor Hermann v. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
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of the University of Pennsylvania, who will speak on the re- 
sults of his recent archaeological investigations in the East. 

Plan of Study. — The system of instruction combines a pre- 
scribed course in certain topics with a wide freedom of elective 
choice. As will be seen from the following summary about one- 
third of all work is elective. The Seminary believes in the most 
thorough training possible for the ministry, and all its courses are 
adjusted to the supposition that those entering the institution are 
college graduates. 

SUMMARY OF THE COURSE OF STUDY, 1897-98. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 366 hours, as follows: 
PROFESSOR. HOURS. 


Theoiogical Propedeutic, . : . : : ; . Hartranft. 5 
Hebrew Grammar and Reading, . ; : : : . Macdonald. 115 
Old Testament Introduction, : , . Paton. 15 
Exegesis and Introduction to First Three Goapele, ; . Jacobus. 45 
New Testament Canonics, . ; : : : : . Nourse. 12 
- oh Textual Criticism, : : : ; se 8 
Old Testament History, ; } : : ; ; . Hartranft. 14 
Life of Christ, . ' : : : ; . Mitchell. 14 
Apostolic Church History — : . : : : 15 
Biblical Theology,--principles and outline, : : . Hartranft. 20 
‘* Dogmatics,  . : , , ; ‘ ‘ . Beardslee. 39 
Outline of Apologetics, ; : : . Gillett. 28 
Voice-building (in half-hour tian aati ; F . Pratt. 10 
General Exercises, ‘ : : : ; : ; ; 25 


Elective work, 105 hours, selected from following list: 


Bibliology,—the history and use of books, : ; . Perry. 15 
Reading of Selected Passages in Hebrew, . : Macdonald. 25 
Historical and Philological Lectures on the Old Teotament, o 10 
Vocabulary and Analysis Work, : ‘ F . Jacobus. 20 
The Old Testament Apocrypha, advanced, : ‘ Knight. 6 
History of Jewish People from Rise of Maccabees to De- 

struction of Jerusalem (B. C. 165 to A. D. 70), . . Mitchell. 15 
Life and Character of Christ, according to St. Paul, . ; st 10 
Historical Geography of Palestine,  . : ; ; : es 10 
New Testament Chronology, ; ; : : : : es 6 
The Age of Constantine, . ‘ : : : : . Richardson. 6 
The Institutional Church, . : Kelsey. 4 
The American and French Revolution and their Cone 

quences, . : a ; ; . Walker, 30 
Cultus Laws of the old Testeneet, : . : : . LHartranft. 25 
The Apocrypha, : : : us 20 
The Pseudipigrapha, . : : : ; ; os 20 
The Mishna, . ; : : ‘ : ‘ : : es 20 


Biblical History, . ; ; . : : ; : ; a 30 
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Studies in the Apologetics of Selected Historic Periods, . Gillett. 

(a) New Testament Period, : = 

(6) The First Four Centuries, 

(c) The Deistic Controversy, 
Logic and Theory of Knowledge, 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, 
Problems in the Philosophy of Religion, 
The Theory of Evolution, 

English Philosophy,—Locke to Seta 


Studies in Local Church and Social Problems, . f . Merriam. 
Practice in English Composition, : ‘ : ‘ . Pratt. 


“6 


Elementary Sight-Singing, . 
Standard Oratorios, , ; : : ; , 
Elements of Public Speaking, é ‘ j ‘ ; . Harper. 


6“ 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 325 hours, as follows: 


Exegetical Reading in Isaiah, . ; : . Paton. 
Special Introduction to the Old Ciakeanaait, ae 
Exegesis, . : : ; F : . Jacobus. 
Introduction to Paul’ 8 Epistles, ; q ; es 
C i History of the First Six Centuries, : : . Mitchell. 
8 ef Middle Ages, . : : : . Walker. 
Biblical Anthropology, ; Beardslee. 
Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, —Theology, Anthropology, and 
Hamartiology, é : : : : , . Mead. 
Homiletics, . ? ; , ' . ; ; ‘ . Merriam. 
Lecturing, . : : j : : : ; . . Harper. 


General Exercises, 


Elective work, 135 hours, selected from the following list: 


Bibliology,—The history and use of books, : : . Perry. 
Grammatical Study of Hebrew, . : ; : : . Macdonald. 


Study of Job as Literature, 
Historical and Philological Lectures, 
Elementary Syriac, 

s Arabic, ? 
Sight-reading of Jeremiah, . : : ‘ ; ‘ . Paton. 
Rabbinic Hebrew, a 
Elementary Assyrian, 

es Ethiopic, 


“é 


cc 


Biblical Aramaic, . ; : ‘ . Hawks. 
Sources for the History of C: snonicity, . : Nourse. 
Introduction to First Three Gospels; Synoptic Problem; 

and Book of Acts, ‘ ; : ; : : . Jacobus. 
Introduction to Hebrews, ' ; : “ 
The Old Testament Apocrypha, eae anced, : : . Knight. 
The Age of Constantine, . ‘ ; : . Richardson. 
The Ante-Nicene Christian Literature, 5 . Mitchell. 


““ 


Development of Doctrine of Person of Christ (to a D. " 325), 
The Canons of the First Four Councils, ; ; 
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The Christianity of Irenzus, 
Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism, 
The Ottoman Empire, . 
The Age of Hildebrand, : 
Elements of Ecclesiastical Andiiientinn, 
Biblical History, . 
The Apocrypha, 
The Pseudipigrapha, 
The Mishna, 
Progressive Teachings of Christ, 
Biblical Theology of Wisdom Literature, 

“s sh Post-Exilian Prophets, 

is oe Ezekiel, , 
The Person of Christ, 
The Atonement, 
The Application of Salvation, : 
English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, 
Problems in the Philosophy of Religion, 
Nature and Origin of Religion, : 
Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century, 
Evolution and Christian Faith, 
Modern English Idealism, 
Critical Reading of Kant’s Prolegomena, 
Inspiration and authority of the Bible, 
Origin and Nature of Sin, 
Great Pastors and Preachers, 
Sociology,—General Principles and Pr situs a 
Sight-singing and Part-singing, 
Harmony, 
Topics in General Musical isuer, 
The Standard Oratorios, : 
Studies in the Psalms, . : 
Analysis of Historic Prayers sl Hymns, ; 
The Institutional Church, R 
Advanced Public Speaking, 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Prescribed work, 265 hours, as follows: 
Enclycopedia, : : 
Introduction to John’s Writings, 
Exegesis, : 
Church History,—Reformation and Modern Periods, 
Missionary Memoirs, 
Ecclesiastical Dogmatics ,—Soteriology, Eeclesiology, and 

Eschatology, . : : 4 : 
Homiletics, 
Pastoral Theology, 
Theoretical Polity, 
Principals and Methods of Public W orship, 
General Exercises, : : ; : 

‘ 


Mitchell. 


“é 
“ce 


Walker. 


Hartranft. 


“e 


Beardslee. 


“é 
“ce 


Gillett. 


“e 


Merriam. 


“ee 


Pratt. 


Hartranft. 


Jacobus. 
Walker. 
Thompson. 


Mead. 
Merriam. 
Perry. 
Pratt. 
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Elective work, 185 hours, selected from the following list: 


Bibliology,—The history and use of books, 
Historical and Philological Lectures, 
Study of Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, 
Advanced Syriac, 

as Arabic, 
Sight-reading of Jeremiah, 
Messianic Prophecies, . : 
Special Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Rabbinic Hebrew, 
Elementary Assyrian, 
Advanced ss 
Elementary Ethiopic, 
Readings in the Targums, : 
The Old Testament Apocrypha, advance ed, 
Exegesis of I John, : : : 
The Age of Constantine, 
Theology of Islam, : : 
Rise and Spread of Mohs — 
The Church and the Eastern Empire, 
The Ottoman Empire, . 
The Russian Church, , 
A Glance at the Principal Reformation Confessions, 
The Life and Times of Calvin, 
The Modern Church, 
History of Congregationalism, 
Biblical History, 
The Apocrypha, 
The Pseudipigrapha, 
The Mishna, 
Petrine Theology, ; 
iar Theology, First Stage, 

a Second Stage, 
i Third Stage, 

The Application of Salvation, 
The Kingdom of God, 
History of Ethics, 
Biblical Ethics, . 
English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, 
Nature and Origin of Religion, : : 
Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century, 
Modern English Idealism, : 
Critical Reading of Kant’s Prolegomena, 
Apologetic Value of Christian Experience, 
Ritschl’s Theology, 
The Person of Christ, 
Theological Paradoxes, 
Experiential Theology, 


Sociology,—General Principles and Pr ractic al Problems, 


Individual Sermon Criticism, 


Perry. 
Macdonald. 


se 
“sé 
“6 


Paton. 


Hawks. 
Knight. 
Jacobus. 


Richardson. 


Macdonald. 
Mitchell. 


Walker. 


Hartranft. 


Beardslee. 
ce 
oe 


Gillett. 


“cc 


Mead. 


“es 


Bassett. 
Merriam. 


“ce 


20 
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Congregational Polity, : : ‘ , : P « Perry. 10 
Sight-singing and Part-singing, . : : : : . Pratt. 20 
Advanced Musical Work, . P ; , ‘ : ef 15 
Topics in General Musical History, . ‘ : , : A 20 
The Standard Oratorios, : 3 : ‘ : ; : — 15 
Studies in the Psalms, . . : : : : : , ae 15 
History of English Hymnody, . : : : : P ° 15 
Analysis of Historic Prayers and Hymns, . : ; ; #8 15 
The Institutional Church, . : ‘ . Kelsey. 4 
Bible and Hymn-reading and Sermon Delivery, . : . Harper. 50 


POST-GRADUATE. 


Arabic,—Second Advanced Course, . > : ; . Macdonald. 30 
Coptic, Elementary, . ‘ : : ; : : ss 30 
Semitic,—General Suteedaction, x . , : ; : as 5 
a Epigraphy, . ‘ : . ; ; ; 3 as 10 
Egyptian, Elementary, ‘ : : : é : : ‘ 30 

Total number of courses offered, ; : : , 143 

Of these the prescribed are, : ; : 33 

“ “* elective, ‘ ‘ , 110 

Number of hours (elective) offered ‘eatien : ; 492 

C ss me as Middlers, . : 921 

we spe eA es Seniors, ; : 996 

“ a Post-Graduates, . 105 





GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE YEAR. 


Books: — Mr. John Hooker, 366; Rev. Thomas Laurie, 76; Miss Root, 
68; American Asylum, 65; Mr. George M. Carrington, 54; United States 
Government, 46; Miss Collins, 38; Prof. M. W. Jacobus, 31; Rev. Nathan 
T. Merwin, 31; Miss E. S. Gilman, 19; Rev. Charles J. Hills, 5; Dr. Willis- 
ton Walker, 4; Rev. E. P. Hammond, 4; Mr. James R. Stevens, 4; Mr. 
Fr. H. Seymour, Rey. E. H. Knight, Univ. of the State of New York, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Michigan State Library, Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America, 2 each; Mr. U. H. Crocker, Rey. Lyman Whiting, Rev. 
W. W. Andrews, Prof. E. K. Mitchell, Mr. William F. Whitehouse, Prof. 
E. C. Richardson, Rey. Herbert W. Lathe, Prof. Thomas Egleston, 
Prof. A. L. Gillett, Rev. Joseph E. Rey, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mrs. Henry Champion, Rev. J. G. Fraser, Mr. R. B. Raphael, Mr. E. B. 
TreFethren, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Prof. 8S. G. Barnes, Messrs. Whitehouse 
& Swords, Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, Messrs. Howson & Howson, Amer- 
ican Bible Society, American Baptist Publication Society, Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, Connecticut General Conference, Dio- 
cese of Connecticut, United States Y. M. C. A. Historical Library, 
American Historical Association, Harvard University, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Buffalo Library, California State Library, Massachusetts 
Board of Education, Connecticut Labor Bureau, Hartford Board of 
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Trade, New York State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, New York 
State Commission in Lunacy, American Type Founders Co., Buffalo 
Common Council, New England Typographical Union, Vermont Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lake Mohonk Conference, Grand Lodge of 
New Jersey, 1 each. 

Pamphlets: — Miss E. S. Gilman, 51; Mrs. M. C. Jordan, 40; United 
States Government, 32; American Board of Foreign Missions, 21; Church 
Social Union, 16; New York Mercantile Library, 16; Boston Public 
Library, 15; Mr. George M. Carrington, 13; Rev. E. P. Hammond, 12; 
Miss Root, 12; Woman’s Board of Missions, 12; Worcester Free Public 
Library, 11; Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 9; Congrega- 
tion Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 8; Dr. Williston Walker, 7; 
Field Columbian Museum, 7; Rhode Island Agricultural College, 7; 
Enoch Pratt Free Public Library, 6; New York University, 4; University 
of Michigan Library, 4; New Hampshire College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 4: Mr. Otto B. Schlutter, 3; Princeton University, 3; Amer- 
ican Library Association, 3; American Forestry Association, 3. 

Periodicals. — Mr. John Hooker, 47 vols. bound, 99 nos.; Miss E. S. 
Gilman, 525 nos.; Miss Root, 205 nos.; Rev. Thomas Laurie, 52 nos.; 
Mr. George M. Carrington, 46 nos.; Mr. W, C. Hawks, 46 nos; Rev. C. H. 
Bullard, 12: nos.; Good Government, 12 nos. oe: . 


4 ae o ae" 





Mr. Sugiyama gave an illustrated lecture Ob vapan, Corea, and the 
Chinese-Japanese War to the students en.Tuesday evening, April 20. 

The second concert of the Rheinberger Ciub was given on Tuesday 
evening, April 27. The club was assisted by Miss Villa Whitney White 
and Miss Eloise Fellows. 

The pupils of Mr. Edward H. Noyes, instructor in the Hartford 
School of Music, gave a piano recital Wednesday afternoon, May 26, 
which was attended by some of the students. 

May 17 is the date of the first Seminary picnic. The Students’ As- 
sociation invited the professors and their wives and others connected 
with the Seminary to join the students in an excursion to East Wind- 
sor Hill. The party went out in two special cars, stopping on the way to 
visit points of interest. The buildings occupied by the Seminary in its 
earlier days were visited, and then all went to a field near by to 
witness a base-ball game between a nine representing the Faculty, com- 
posed of five professors and four students from the Senior and Junior 
classes, and nine from the middle class. The latter finally came off 
victorious, after a close and exciting game. Supper was served under 
the trees. Mr. Gillette acted as toastmaster. Profs. Walker, Mitchell, 
and Jacobus spoke, and Mr. Bishop awarded the prizes won in the ball 
game. The party then returned to the city on the special cars. 

Their second social of the year was held by the members of the 
Junior class Saturday evening, April 24, Prof. and Mrs. Gillett were 
the guests of the class. 
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Prof. and Mrs. Gillett entertained the Junior class in their home 
Saturday evening, May 8. 

The members of the Middle class were invited to spend the evening 
of May 20 at the new home of Prof. and Mrs. Paton. 

On Wednesday evening, April 28, the second informal faculty con- 
ference was held in the music-room. The topic was “ The Minister in 
Society.””. The speakers from the Faculty were Profs. Perry, Paton, 
Mead, and Beardslee. 

Thursday evening, April 22, several of the students, assisted by 
friends from the city, gave an entertainment at Blue Hills, the proceeds 
from which have been used for establishing a Sunday-school library. 


May 5 Dr. George M. Boynton spoke at the missionary meeting on the 
missionary work of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, of which he is the secretary. 

Wednesday afternoon, May 27, Francis A. Palmer, Esq., president 
of the National Broadway Bank of New York city, spoke to the students. 


The annual report of the Hartford Board of Trade contains a notice 
of the work: cone ky: Hartford Seminary for the higher education of 
women, and makes a plea ini behalf of it. 


Through the cc urtesy of P. H. W oodw ard, Esq., Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, thé onsen Students, the members of the Ladies’ Advis- 
ory Committee, and friends, inspected’ the Tube Works and Hartford 
Rubber Works on Monday afternoon, May 1. 


The Seminary has been supplied with copies of the new hymn book, 
“In Excelsis,” for use in the chapel. Prof. Pratt is one of those who 
assisted in the compilation of this latest manual of church music. 


Since the last number of the Record was published, the remaining 
members of the Middle class, Messrs. Fiske, Hawley, Redfield, and 
Schaufiler, have received approbation to preach the Gospel. 


The chairmen of the committees of the onus Association have 
been ott as eee ae Committee, C. A. Brand; Religious 
Committee, E. W. issionary Committee, C. P. Red- 


field; Home ot Cit esi Pye ittee, G. W. Fiske; Public Re- 







fis,chosen as its officers for the 
é@-president, B. N. Shahbaz; secre- 


xt 
At the general exert PREC 21, Mr. Brand read an essay on 
“The Power of Caricatute,? and*Mr. Travis preached the sermon. 


At the ordination of Rey. Austin Hazen, at Thomaston, Conn., May 
7, Prof. Jacobus represented the Seminary and preached the sermon. 
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the hartford Seminary Press 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


MAKES A SPECIALTY OF FILLING MAIL ORDERS FOR THEOLOGICAL, 





WORKS, BIBLES, SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, Etc. 





Excellent Facilities ... 
. « « Reasonable Prices 


Cte 


SOME RECENT TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrims. By Ozora S. Davis, Ph.D. 
A study of his Times, Character, and Controversies with full Bibliog- 
raphical References. Especially valuable as an introduction to fuller 


study of the Pilgrims. 43 pp. 25 cents. 


ARTICLES AND ADDRESSES 


10 CENTS EACH. 


The Kingdom of God in the Christian Church. By Prof. Clark S. 
Beardslee. 25 pp. 

The Kingdom of Heaven in the Gospels. By Prof. Clark S. Beardslee. 
32 pp. 

Love and Law. By Stephen G. Barnes, Litt. D. 15 pp. 


The Education of the Ministry. By Prof. A. L. Gillett. 13 pp. 


Devotional Preparation for the Pulpit. By Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D. 
16 pp. 


Are Our Seminaries Maintaining the Quality of Our Ministry. 
By Prof. Williston Walker. 12 pp. 


Hartford Seminary Revisited. [llustrated with numerous cuts. By Rev. 
L. W. Hicks. 10 pp. 


Dartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 
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51 Annual Statement 


Connecticut Mutual Life | 
‘ Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1895, ° . ; F ; a 4 P $60, 764,020.64 
RECEIVED IN 186. 

For Premiums, . ‘ ‘ é é . $4,743,236.75 

For Interest and Rents, ; r : 7 i 39139) 405.22 

Profit and Loss, A . s 3 ° : Z ‘ 50,140.75— $7,932,782.72 

$68 , 696,803.36 

DISBURSED IN 1896. 

For claims by death and matured mp oreeieas: 3 . $4,508,018.25 

Surplus returned to policy-holders, ‘ ‘ 15274,658.62 

Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, . : : : 759)247-93 

TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . $6.ces. ones 80 


Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, taem, Real Estate, and 


all other einiaee Pate’ : ‘ ; : 836,715.97 
TAXES, - ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 336,490.98 — 7,715,131.75 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896, . . é . $60, 981,671.61 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . ; : ‘ . ; + $35,722,498.00 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, . ; ‘ . 3 ° . 12, 300,00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . ; ' F é 1,065, 427.28 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, : . ° : 8,788, 184.43 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, A . * ° : + 13)606,034.97 
Cost of Bank and Railroad saan ‘ Fs ‘ : 3 . ‘ 389,954.00 
Cash in Banks, ‘ ‘ P . . * ‘ F 1,392194.53 i 
Bills receivable, : : 4 ss ‘ . : : 45141.86 
Agents’ Ledger Balance s, é : : Ps : . ; 936.54 54 
ADD $60, 981, 671.61 
Interest due and accrued, : ! : : - + $1,078,701.64 
‘Rents due and accrued, . : : 39,763.69 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . - 499,278.03 
Net deferred premiums, . ‘ 2 274,266.70 
Net uncollected premiums, ‘ ; x ; ‘ ‘ 78,667.21 — $1,970,677.27 
GROss ASSETS, December 31, 1896, : ° F ‘ $62,952,348.88 ’ 
LIABILITIES: ' 
a required to re-insure all mentary Petes, 
net, Company’s teat ° ‘ $54,659,748.00 
All other liabilities, ; : A . P 151301303 -84—$55,799,051-84 
SURPLUS, . ‘ ‘ P 4 3 p . SW ee . $7,153,297. 04 
Ratio of expenses of management to eee in 1896, . “ : . 10.55 per cent. 
Policies in force aii 31, ii . : : . 66,441 
Insuring, . ° ° . ° ° ° * * $157, 422,626.00 { 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 


EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 
ROOM 10, COMPANY’S BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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